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BUY IN TIME. 


The backwardness in public buying 
the past few retailers 
of nursery stock to exercise the utmost 
conservatism in placing many 
awaiting actual purchases before cov 
ering their requirements. That has led 
to some loss of business when custom 
ers wanted immediate delivery, and it 
a loss of profit through numer 
ous separate shipments, often by ex 
press, When one by freight would have 
served as well. Low wholesale prices 
helped make up some of this expense, 
but rising quotations and diminishing 
supplies of stock have changed the 
picture, 

With better buying to be anticipated 
this spring, retailers will benefit by or 
dering in time, in anticipation of re 
quirements. While the political situa 
tion may influence speculative 
on securities and commodities, there is 
that business is forging 

As it gains momentum, 


seasons has led 


orders, 


caused 


prices 


no question 
slowly ahead. 
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the publie’s purchases increase, Re 


tailers of nursery stock will do well to 


anticipate reasonable requirements this 
spring and to place their orders in good 


time and then push for sales. 


CO-OPERATIVE ACTION. 


During the recent seasons that nurs 
erymen have seen their business shrink 
while many home plantings deteriorat 
ed and other residences went unadorned 
by trees and realization has 
come to all of us that it is far less im 
portant to try to get the other fellow’s 
customers than it is to develop buyers 
of horticultural products among the 
vast numbers who hitherto have spent 
little, if anvthing. It is a trite ob 
servation to refer to the man who has 
one or more expensive automobiles and 
insignificant or inadequate 
home grounds, which 
much less than 


shrubs, 


still an 
planting of his 
could be remedied at 
the annual cost of a single car’s opera 


tion. 
This realization has brought about 
hurserymen’s organizations in some 


communities, resulting on agreement as 
to prices of service and products, as re 


ported recently from Cincinnati. Such 
organizations frequently have under 


taken codperative advertising to carry 
to the public not only the profit and 
pleasure to be gained by suitable plant 
ing of property, but also the desirabil 
ity of retaining an experienced land 
scape contractor or nurseryman To sup 
ply the stock and do the work, At 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a small group has 
active in such advertising. 
Western Pennsylvania 
Association, a larger 
joined forces, The idea 


been 
Through the 
Nurserymen’s 
number have 
is spreading, with the result that more 
communities will receive a stimulus to 
plant the coming spring through nurs 
erymen’s codperative efforts. 

probably, more 


Such publicity has, 


direct benefit and returns than nation 
individua 


include 


because the 
locality may 


advertising, 
nurservmen of a 
their names in 
Thev will get 


newspaper space used 
direct inquiries and so 
develop orders. In addition to the in 
mediate gain in dollars and cents w 
be an unquestionable advancement 
the trade's prestige with the gardening 
publie. 


TWO DEFINITIONS. 


The definition given a nursery by t 
federal land bank in a ruling made last 
“specialized agriculture,” is) as 
important to every man 


vear, 
serted to be : 
who grows nursery stock, by R. D. Un 
derwood, serivener of the Jewell News 


Flash, issued by the Jewell Nursery 
Co., Lake Citv, Minn. He declares that 
every member of the trade, throng 


national association, 
that the 


should be permanent 


his state and 
should see to it status of 
“nursery farmer” 
ly maintained. Growers of trees, shrubs 
and plants are, in all logie, farmers of 
a special agricultural crop, and their 
best interests now and in the future 
will be served by their acquiring and 
keeping the farmer status. 

That goes for the producer of nurs 
ery stock, and it is important in mat 
ters of taxation and relations with the 
government in other matters, 

another definition that is 
when 
In that phase the 
man and a 
should not 


There is 
equally important 
is sold to the publie. 
business 


nursery stock 


nurseryman is a 
salesman. He is not, and 
be, the producer of a commodity W hose 
price is set in speculative exchanges 
and competitive markets. He handles 
a specialized agricultural crop which is 
put to particular use. The development 
of that use and the application of his 
products to particular ends call fo 
ability in the development of business. 
The nurseryman must be a specialized 


business man, 
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“Gardens of the Nations” 


Permanent Exhibition of Gardens on Roof of New York Skyscraper 
Will Be Year-around Publicity for Horticultural Industry 


One of the most pretentious metro- 
politan developments in horticulture 
awaits the arrival of spring for its for- 
mal completion, on the eleventh floor 
of the R. C. A. building in Rockefeller 
Center, New York. Horticultural hall 
was opened recently with a _ flower 
show; this is the indoor section of the 
Gardens of the Nations, which are 
being planted on the roof of the elev- 
enth floor setback of the building. To 
gether Horticultural hall and the Gar- 
dens of the Nations will form a mag- 
nificent horticultural show place. 

Space is reserved for permanent 
headquarters for national and _ state 
garden clubs, for flower shows, for a 
lecture hall and for a technical library 
of over 2,000 volumes. In addition, 
many horticultural tradesmen will par- 
ticipate in the permanent exhibition, 
where their products will be on display 
and sale. For this purpose, the inside 
area of 20,000 square feet is divided 
into booths, shop and store spaces. Hor- 
tieultural hall will be open to the gen- 
eral public without charge from 10 
a.m. to 10 p. m. daily including Sun- 
days. 

Ralph Hancock, landscape artist and 
contractor for Rockefeller Center, is 
in charge of the development. He 
leased the entire floor and the terrace, 
which covers 30,000 square feet. He 
designed and built from plans prepared 
by architects the landscaped gardens 
on the roofs of the British Empire 
building and La Maison Francaise, in 
Rockefeller Center. 

Among the firms taking space are 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York city; 
Bagatelle Nursery, Huntington Station, 
L. L; William C. Duckham, Madison, 
N. J.; F. & F. Nurseries, Springfield, 
N. J.; Outpost Nurseries, Ine., Ridge- 
field, Conn.; Charles H. Totty Co., Mad- 
ison, N. J.; Henry Vaughn-Eames, 
Westfield, N. J.; Andrew Wilson, Inc., 
Springfield, N. J.; Joseph & Virginia 
Belmont, New York city; Breinig Bros., 
Hoboken, N. J.; Hugh Mac Dougall, 
Green Village, N. J.; James R. Marsh 
Co., Essex Falls, N. J.; J. B. Lyon Co., 
Albany, N. Y., and Cronamere Nurs- 
eries, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Permanent Outdoor Exhibition. 
When the terrace gardens are com- 
pleted for opening, they will include 
eight typical of as many nations, Ad- 
ditional features on the setback are an 


international rock garden, which will 
contain the most comprehensive collee- 
tion of alpine plants ever assembled in 
America, a modern garden, a vegetable 
garden and a bird sanctuary for native 
American birds. The group will be 
known as the Gardens of the Nations. 

These gardens will constitute the first 
permanent outdoor flower show ever as- 
sembled and will mark a pioneer step 
in the new art of roof landscape gar- 
dening. Outside of Rockefeller Center, 
no comparable landscape gardening 
project has yet been attempted any- 
where in the world. 

Outdoors will be an individual gar- 
den with the planting and architecture 
characteristic of each of the following 
countries: England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, America, Mexico and 
Japan. A meandering stream over 125 
feet long will furnish a natural back- 
ground for the rock garden. Trees and 
flowers will be reflected in the quiet 
waters of deep pools throughout the 
gardens. Special lights will illuminate 
the gardens at night. 

After their formal opening, the gar- 
dens will be open annually from early 
in April to the end of October. The 
large plantings and lawns will remain 
the same, but the borders and flower- 
ing beds will be changed constantly to 
present a succession of brilliant new 
and seasonal displays. 

Speaking of the undertaking, Mr. 
Hancock said, “The days of penthouse 
gardening in boxes are over. Miles 
and miles of roof space in every me- 
tropolis in this country remain to be 
reclaimed by landscape gardening. The 
Gardens of the Nations mark the first 
step in this direction, and we hope that 
they will point the way toward new 
developments in the landseaping plans 
for the cities of the present and the 
future.” 

All of the gardens are of original 
design. No garden was actually taken 
up and transplanted from any country. 


Huge Undertaking. 


Approximately 6,000 feet of drain 
tiles and 2,000 feet of water pipes are 
used in the gardens. Each day, 96,000 
gallons of water will be pumped 
through the gardens. More than a mile 
of subsurface tiles have been laid to 
provide drainage for the gardens. 
Over 3,000 tons of soil are being used 
in the construction of the gardens. The 


more than 100 tons of rock used came 
from Windermere, England; New Jer 
sey, and Pennsylvania. 

In the construction of the walls, ar 
chitectural details and walks of the gar 
dens, more than 500 tons of bricks, or 
about 100,000 bricks, are used. 

Small shrubs and trees were brought 
up in the elevators, while larger trees, 
over twelve feet high, were brought up 
over the side of the building. The larg- 
est tree is a 35-foot Scotch pine. 


Typical Gardens. 


The international rock garden con- 
tains limestone from Windermere, Eng- 
land. A feature is a 4-foot cascaded 
waterfall which empties into the mean- 
dering 125-foot stream. This garden 
will contain 2,000 varieties of alpine 
plants and dwarf conifers. It will in- 
clude 100 varieties of saxifraga, red, 
white and pink, also twenty varieties of 
primroses indigenous to the Canadian 
Rockies, English woods, China, India 
and elsewhere. 

The native American garden will con- 
tain a large pool in limestone obtained 
from northern New Jersey near the 
Delaware water gap. Its plants will 
include a large collection of wild or- 
chids, varieties of trillium indigenous 
to eastern, western and southern parts 
of the United States, bittersweet, trail- 
ing pine and arbutus and such shrubs 
as magnolia, myrtle and laurel. 

In the bird sanctuary will be grown 
such berry-bearing shrubs as viburnum, 
privet and barberry. It will shelter 
pairs of common American birds. This 
garden is intended to demonstrate to 
gardeners how to attract, by various 
plantings, certain kinds of birds. It is 
also planned to have squirrels, chip- 
munks and other small animals at lib- 
erty in the gardens. 


National Gardens. 


The Spanish garden contains a loggia 
made here, but Spanish in character 
and design and with a Moorish influ- 
ence. It also has iron grilles and a well 
head more than 200 years old imported 
from Granada, Spain. Colored tiles on 
the roof of the loggia and colored glazed 
tiles set in the garden walls were im- 
ported from Spain. A small fountain is 
set in one corner of the garden, which 
will contain lemon and yucca trees 
grown here, but indigenous to Spain. 

The Japanese garden has a tea house 
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with windows and a bamboo roof made 
with rope and no nails. It also contains 
three stone lanterns, pagoda-shaped, 
each having a religious significance, im- 
ported from Japan. Three lead cranes, 
representing the past, present and fu- 
ture, will stand in a stream forty feet 
long. Growing there will be a collec- 
tion of dwarf Japanese maples. of the 
weeping and cut-leaved varieties. Their 
foliage varies from gold to blood-red. 
There also will be a Japanese azalea 
more than 50 years old with brick red 
flowers, also Japanese wistaria, maid- 
enhair trees, Japanese umbrella pine, 
weeping flowering cherry trees and 
Japanese irises and anemones. 

The Holland garden has a sunken 
terrace with a sundial in the middle. 
Four formal beds will be edged with 
yew hedges. They will be planted with 
hyacinths, narecissi, tulips and _ croci. 
Roses will bloom there in season. To- 
piary trees will be clipped in such vari- 
ous shapes as birds, pyramids and 
squares. The back wall is of red brick 
with an old wooden gate of Dutch de 
sign. Trained fruit trees, apple, are 
planted along the back wall. Behind 
the wall are four 35-foot poplars. 

The French garden has stone pillars 
with center panels of Pompeian red. 
The clipped hedges are of hemlock, 
since cypress would not survive the 
winter here. On a raised dais, water 
will fall from a wrought-iron basket 
into an antique lead tank. The garden 
will be planted with brilliantly colored 
flowers. The varieties will be chosen 
later. 

The Italian garden has a round for- 
mal fountain. Its loggia, with entab- 
lature in bas-relief, is entirely Italian 
in design and character. Baskets hang 
ing from the loggia will be filled with 
brilliantly colored flowers. Clipped ju- 
nipers have been used as a substitute 
for cypress. Italian cypresses will be 
brought from the south in the spring, 
however, and either substituted for the 
juniper trees or grouped in the garden. 

Details of the Mexican cactus garden 
are being worked out. 

The English sunken garden is 150 
feet long. It has three stone arches 
set into a brick wall. The arches are 
Tudor in design. Set into the brick 
wall isastone bearing the carved like- 
ness of the British coat of arms. A sun- 
dial from Donnington Castle, England, 
more than 300 years old, is set in the 
garden. The inscription on it reads: “A 
clock the time may wrongly tell, but I 
never, if the sun shines well.” 

Espalier, apple and pear trees are 
planted against the brick wall, which 
is ten feet high. In front of the wall 
will be a typical English border of del- 
phiniums, Madonna lilies, rosemary, 
lupines and snapdragons, with thyme 
on the edge of the border. The garden 
contains a rectangular pool twelve feet 
long. Wallflowers will grow in special 
borders. Boxwood hedges are in the 
garden, as well as yew trees. 

The vegetable garden contains es- 
palier plum and apple trees. An elec 
trically heated frame, regulated by 
thermostatic control, has been con 
structed for growing carrots, turnips, 
beets, onions, beans, peas and tomatoes, 
which will be transplanted. 

The special feature garden will be 
reserved for a changing display of 
flowering plants, including roses, del- 
phiniums and lilies. The first display 
will be one of rhododendrons. 


The modern garden will contain a 
large display of brilliantly colored 
flowers laid out in modern geometric 
design. The varieties will be announced 
later. E. O. E. 


PACKAGE CONTEST WINNERS. 


Fertilizer, Seed Containers Place. 


The shipping container, consisting of 
a heavy paper sack, six layers thick, 
used by the American Cyanamid Corp., 
New York, for packing 100 pounds of 
Aero granular cyanamid fertilizer, is so 
economically and efficiently constructed 
to retain the strength and odor of the 
product that the firm won the silver 
medal in the shipping container group 
in Modern Packaging’s All-America 
package competition for 1934. 

The package was designed for the 
American Cyanamid Corp. by R. W. 
Lahey. The bag was made by Bagpak, 
Ine. It is filled and sealed by means 
of a special machine, designed and con- 
structed by the Consolidated Packaging 
Machinery Co. The lithographing on 
the outside is bold and clear. The 6- 
layer thickness is achieved by placing 
five sacks, one within the other, inside 
an all-inclosing still heavier paper sack, 
lithographed with the name of the prod- 
uet and with the distinctive green dia- 
mond that is the trade-mark of the 
company on a wide conventionalized 
band of fruits and vegetables in black 
on the natural paper background. 


Smaller Unit Packages. 


A distinct contrast to the heavy 
paper sack holding 100 pounds of Aero 
eyanamid fertilizer is the compara- 
tively transparent bag with special 
sealed closing designed for packaging 
the sheep manure sold by A. H. Hoff- 
man, Inc., Landisville, Pa. This small 
transparent bag holds only sixteen 
ounces of fertilizer. 

The special closing is of bright red 
cover paper, which is fastened tightly 
together and extends out beyond the 
edges of the bag like a yoke. Its easy- 
use or easy-spreading feature is that 
the left-hand corner of this yoke is to 
be cut off with scissors to form a pour- 
ing spout. Since one bagful is enough 
for one plot of ground, there is no need 
for a container which will have to be 
closed again after a certain portion of 
the contents has been used. This clos- 
ing device is also used on Hoffman’s 
lawn seed package. The Hoffman en- 
tries won the gold medal in the bag 
and envelope group competition. 

The designer is John A. Farmer. The 
bags were made by the Dobeckmun Co. 
and the printed tabs by the Keener 
Mfg. Co. 


GARDEN HANDBOOKS OUT. 





A new series of publications, to be 
known as the Doubleday Garden Hand 
books, prepared for distribution in 
counter display racks was recently an- 
nounced. Ten of these books, each by 
a well known writer qualified to handle 
the subject, have already been issued. 
The latest titles issued and a brief de- 
scription of each are as follows: 

Leonard Barron is the author of No. 
1, “Gardening for the Small Place,” 
which has ten chapters, with thirteen 
drawings. The chapter topics are 
“Making Your Yard a Garden,” 
“Budgeting the Little Garden,” “The 
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Soil of the Garden,” “Feeding the 
Garden,” “Spring in the Garden,” 
“Summer Blooming’ Bulbs,” “Hot 
Weather Gardening and Lawn Care,” 
“Fall Planting,” “Late Fall and Win- 
ter in the Garden” and “Gardening In- 
doors.” 

The author of No. 2, “Rock Garden- 
ing for the Small Place,” is Ezra C. 
Stiles, who has done an entirely ade- 
quate job in the confines of the hand- 
book, grouping his remarks into nine 
chapters covering both construction and 
cultural points. Twenty-three dia- 
grammatiec drawings are valuable. 


No. 6 in the series, entitled “Trees 
and Shrubs for the Small Place,” is by 
Arthur H. Carhart, who discusses de- 
eciduous and evergreen ornamentals, 
fruit trees, care of trees and landscape 
effects among other topics in the four- 
teen chapters. 

Victor H. Ries provides No. 7, “How 
to Grow Annuals,” telling where, what 
and how to plant these subjects and de- 
seribing the care of the plants. A gar- 
den calendar and answers to twenty- 
five common questions are also given. 

“How to Grow Delphiniums” is the 
subject of Handbook No. 9, in which 
Leon H. Leonian does a thorough job 
on a specialized subject, presenting in- 
formation that amateur and commercial 
growers alike might wish to know. 
Types, soils, seeding, culture and use of 
delphiniums are among the topics of 
the eight chapters. 

For No. 10, there is “How to Grow 
Vegetables and Berries,” a contribution 
by Adolph Kruhm, in which the gar- 
dener is told why and how to grow his 
own garden produce, how to fight the 
many insect pests and diseases, how to 
plan an adequate garden and what are 
the various requirements for specific 
crops. 

All the Doubleday Garden Handbooks 
are prepared in similar style, but each 
has a cover of different color. They are 
of ninety-five pages each and are simi- 
larly illustrated with black and white 
drawings, diagrammatic and decorative. 
Indexes are prepared for each. The 
publishers are Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
who offer the books for sale retail 
at 50 cents each, three for $1.25. 





PLANT PACKAGE PATENT. 


For what is termed a “plant package 
in box,” Ralph F. Wedge, Albert Lea, 
Minn., was granted a patent February 
19, 1935, the application for the patent, 
covering thirteen claims, having been 
filed July 29, 1931. The Wedge product 
is described as follows in the patent 
papers: 

“A plant package comprising a box 
formed of stiff sheet material, a body of 
plant-sustaining material disposed di- 
rectly in the bottom of said box, said 
box having overlapping flaps at its bot- 
tom, the flaps above the bottom flaps 
having holes therethrough, a waterproof 
adhesive disposed over said flaps beneath 
said material and extending through said 
holes to connect said flaps and seal the 
bottom of the box, whereby said box is 
kept dry and a waterproof bottom pro- 
vided and a live plant disposed in said 
box with its roots in said material and 
extending upwardly in said box.” 

THE Empire State Nursery Co., New 
ark, N. Y., has given its advertising ac- 
count to the Martin Advertising Agency, 
New York. 
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Building the Rock Garden 


Beginning a Series by William H. E. Beckstrom, F.R. H.S., 
This Article Treats of the Importance of Proper Planning 


Rock gardens as they have been con- 
structed in many cases have been 
likened to almond pudding cakes and 
eurrent buns. Such descriptions sug- 
gest that the designer’s success would 
be more assured in the culinary art 
rather than in that of rock gardening. 
Obviously, the style of such rock gar- 
dens must be changed if they are to 
become of any value as a landscape 
feature. 


Persons who previously had no in- 
terest in horticulture were frequently 
initiated into gardening by these vari- 
ous interpretations of rock gardens. 
Rock gardening, even at its worst, ap- 
parently held something which grasped 
folks’ enthusiasm. The combination of 
plants and rocks produced an effect to 
their liking. The fact that plants could 
be grown among, and would eventually 
cover, rocks seemed nothing short of 
miraculous. Perhaps the growing of 
plants in a situation comparable to 
their native habitat created some in- 
terest. At any rate, the many de- 
sirable features of rock gardening have 


won it the right to permanency. The 
rock garden has, in fact, become a 
valuable adjunct to many well land- 


seaped grounds. 

Many sins have been committed in 
the name of rock gardens. The period 
of the rock garden craze, which it is 
hoped has passed, has indicated a mul- 
titude of errors, some of which are 
difficult to rectify. 


Design Demands Foresight. 


The combination of stones of any 
sort, thoughtlessly dumped and inter- 
spersed with soil and plants, does not 
constitute a rock garden in its true 
form. A rock garden should be ere- 
ated with the care and foresight one 
would exert toward any other land- 
seape feature and should be considered 
with some regard for its esthetic quali- 
ties. With this idea in mind, it is cer- 
tain that the “plant cemeteries” for- 
merly ealled rock gardens will take on 
a new life and become a source of 
unending pleasure to both owner and 
builder. 

It is to be hoped that rock gardens 
will always be objects of controversy. 
Opinions of rock gardening in its 
various phases will encourage individu- 
ality and discourage a standardization 
of construction and design. These notes 
should be considered only supplemen- 
tary to practical experience, without 
which one cannot, by reading even the 
most voluminous works on rock gar- 
dens, conceive or build a perfect rock 
garden. 


The Nurseryman’s Part. 


Nurserymen would find their market 
for alpines and other rock garden 
plants greatly increased if they first 
educated their clientele to the impor- 
tance of having gardens properly con- 
structed for the accommodation of 
such plants. It is not good practice 
nor good salesmanship to sell choice 
and rare plants to an individual whose 
garden is wholly inadequate for grow- 


ing them. As many nurserymen main- 
tain a landscape department, they are 
in a position to foster proper design 
and construction in the rock garden. 

Show grounds at the nursery have 
been and without doubt will continue 
to be a great asset to the nurseryman. 
A properly constructed rock garden on 
the grounds, planted with the nursery- 
man’s entire range of rock garden ma- 
terial, would be a simple and educa- 
tional means of displaying his plants 
at their best. Customers calling at the 
nursery would appreciate the definite 
cultural and layout information sup- 
plied by such an arrangement. 

When the correct situation is as- 
sured, the nurseryman can conscien- 
tiously push the sale of the vast num- 
ber of splendid subjects now available. 
There is little doubt that such efforts 
will be well rewarded. Few persons 
become so fanatically plant crazy as 
do many alpine enthusiasts. 


The Site. 


A rock garden is worthy of the best 
site available; it should not be placed 
in a certain location merely for the 
purpose of sereening an objectionable 
view. No property is too small to con- 
tain a rock garden; a spacious area, 
though at times desirable for a rock 
garden, is not in any sense essential. 

The rock garden should be consid- 
ered carefully in relation to associa- 
tions with surrounding landscape fea 
tures. It should harmonize perfectly 
with the adjacent landscape. If the 
prevailing design of a garden is for 
mal, some means of isolating the rock 
garden element should be arrived at, 
as through the planting of trees and 
shrubs to form a screen. The ideal 
associations for the rock garden would 
be of the naturalistic order. Woodland 
and bog gardens approach the ideal; 
proximity of water will greatly en- 








The first of a series of arti- 
cles on rock garden planning 
and construction to be featured 
in The American Nurseryman 
appears on this page. The 
writer expresses ideas that 
have been tested in actual prac- 
tice in the middle west, and his 
remarks are concerned chiefly 
with those points that have 
seemed to him to be of major 
importance in the work and on 
which the less experienced gar- 
den maker would wish to be in- 
formed. Plans are discussed 
in this article; the neat wistall- 
ment will be concerned with 
stone selection. 


hance the beauty of the rock garden. 
Generally speaking, the site should be 
informal in character. 


Open Location Best. 


The site should by all means be 
open and free from large trees. The 
purpose of this is to allow for free 
circulation of air, to prevent the pene- 
trating roots of large trees to disrupt 
or otherwise hamper the well being of 
the rock garden and, finally, to submit 
alpine plants to the exposure to which 
they are accustomed. Freedom from 
large trees does not mean that shady 
spots are to be avoided in the rock 
garden. On the other hand, it can be 
said that shade or partial shade is an 
absolute essential in the growing of 
some species of alpines, particularly in 
the eastern and middle western states. 
Plants are sometimes given necessary 
shade in the rock garden by placing 
them in the shadow of a large boulder. 

The geographic location of the rock 
garden is also of import. Sites having 
a northwest, southeast or northeast ex- 
posure are best in the order named. 
Direct west, east, north and south ex- 
posures are less desirable, in the order 
named, and should, if possible, be 
avoided. A combination of all the best 
exposures would be ideal. Many plants 
have preference as to exposure. By 
varying the aspects a greater variety 
of plants can be grown, thereby add- 
ing to the completeness and interest 
of the rock garden. 


Ground Contour. 


In many cases the ground contours 
are naturally rugged, exhibiting minia- 
ture hills and valleys or, perhaps, 
showing a natural outcrop of rock from 
a hillside. Such sites are ideal and 
only require a little imagination to 
convert them into most successful rock 
gardens. Sites such as these, unfor- 
tunately, are not the gift of many; so, 
for the most part, the elevations and 
depressions will have to be made either 
by filling or excavating. 

The site should have good natural 
drainage; if not, the condition will 
have to be rectified by incorporating 
course stone particles (brick bats, 
gravel, ete.) of varying sizes with the 
soil. 


The Plan. 


Too great importance cannot be 
placed on the matter of good planning. 
Frequent remodeling or alteration will 
be unnecessary if the original plan is 
well executed. Plants will undoubtedly 
be shifted as new ones are added and 
old ones discarded, but this is a simple 
operation compared to rehandling 
stone. Plan and build for permanence. 

Rock gardens, as well as any other 
expression of beauty, can be an indi 
vidual interpretation. The style and 
method of construction may vary with 
the builder so long as he observes cer- 
tain rules and elementary principles 
set down by nature. These rules and 
principles are best taught by actual 
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observance of a natural outeropping of 
rock. However, the observer of a natur- 
al formation should not imitate too 
closely any particular effect in nature, 
but rather should select the principles 
such an effect teaches and apply only 
those features which are harmonious 
with the plan. 

Nature at times varies its general 
rules and produces such phenomena as 
pinnacle rocks, balancing rocks, ete. 
Such phenomena have no significance 
in the rock garden. 


Plan Must Fit Site. 


To draw up one plan that would 
apply to all cases would be impossible. 
As no two sites are the same, neither 
ean two rock gardens be identical. 
Each site varies in its contours, so that 
the garden design of necessity must 
vary. 

The site determines the size of the 
rock garden. The first important step 
for the designer is to visualize, with 
due regard for correct principles of 
design and construction, what the ulti- 
mate layout will be. In this process 
of visual planning the designer must 
decide which areas of the site will be 
allotted to elevations and which to de- 
pressions. It is also important at this 
stage to decide what additional fea- 
tures will be ineluded, such as water, 
paths, steps, moraines or a creviced 
flagstone pavement in which to grow 
tufted species of alpines. Plants in 
general will be given consideration. 
Trees and shrubs will be allotted their 
place in the plan and allowance made 
for their soil requirements. Similar 
provision will be made for the alpine 
and other rock garden plants. 


Sketch to Scale. 


On the basis of the foregoing con- 
siderations, a sketch can be drawn to 
seale. This sketch will assist pie- 
torially in showing how successful one 
has been in one’s mental planning. The 
sketch will also show whether or not 
the correct proportions have been 
achieved. 

Having decided on the general out- 
line of the rock garden, that is, where 
the outmost placements of stone will 
be, drive boundary stakes at frequent 
intervals, making provision at the 
same time for bays and recesses. 

Remember, a rock garden can be no 
better than its plan. 





BUY LANDS FOR PARK AREAS. 


Details of the vast reforestation proj- 
ect under way in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio and Missouri were revealed 
by federal forestry experts at a con- 
ference at Chicago last week, at which 
they discussed preliminary measures 
and future programs. 

Present plans call for the purchase 
of 1,500,000 acres of “worn-out” land in 
Ohio, 800,000 acres each in Indiana 
and Iowa, 3,300,000 in Missouri and 
850,000 in Illinois. So far 120,000 acres 
have been purchased in Illinois, accord- 
ing to H. B. Wales, assistant regional 
director of the forestry projects in this 
area. 

The program is part of the national 
plan to convert one billon acres of un- 
economic farm land into productive 
territory where hunting preserves, 
parks and health camps will be estab- 
lished. The immediate effect of the 
plan will be to arrest soil erosion. 


“The land purchased in Illinois has 
cost $720,000,” Mr. Wales stated, “an 
average of about $6 an acre. Prob- 
ably all the land ean be obtained at 
about this cost. We estimate it will 
cost about $5 an acre for the next 
twenty years to plant young trees and 
eare for them.” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is 
doing most of the work. In [Illinois 
the forestry service is seeking to work 
out a plan to establish men on reforest- 
ed areas, preferably near their own 
homes, after the preliminary work is 
done. It is estimated that the area 
will support about 3,000 families dur- 
ing the fifty years needed to bring the 
forests to maturity. 

Each family will be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn about $400 annually in 
the forests and will be permitted to 
own small farms where they provide 
their families with enough on which to 
subsist during the time they are not 
at work in the forests. He added that 
fast growing trees, such as black locust 
and yellow poplar, which can be sold 
for posts, railroad ties and pulp, and 
other interrelated projects, will help 
liquidate the forestation costs before 
the 50-year period is ended. 

“We are faced with the problem not 
only of land to be purchased,” declared 
Mr. Wales, “but also with the problem 
of selection of the right species of trees 
to be planted in the reclaimed areas, 
trees which will contribute most to 
building up the land and increase its 
value. This has slowed down actual 
reforestation, because the forestry serv- 
ice, for the first time, is working in 
districts where the best types of trees 
are not known. 

“With an almost unlimited supply of 
man power to carry out the reforesta- 
tion work, given us by the C. C. C. and 
the emergency relief, we find that our 
research division is unable to keep 
ahead of the actual planting work.” 





OBITUARY. 


James W. Scott. 


James W. Scott, 61 years of age, 
Bloomfield, Conn., died March 11 at 
the Hartford hospital, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Scott was born in Dunham, Canada, 
coming to the United States in 1896. 
For twelve years, Mr. Scott was in 
charge of the landscape development 
of Keney park, Hartford. In 1902 he 
went abroad to study rock formation 
in several European countries. After 
his association with Keney park, Mr. 
Scott went into the nursery business 
on Holcomb street and later conducted 
his business on Tower avenue. For the 
past eight years, the Seott Nurseries 
have been located on Bloomfield av- 
enue, Bloomfield. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Eva Scott, the 
deceased leaves a son, William Scott, a 
senior at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst; two daughters, the 
Misses Marion and Elizabeth, Bloom- 
field; three sisters, of Bloomfield, and 
a brother, of Hartford. The funeral 
was held March 14 at 2 p. m. at the 
home. Burial was in the Cedar Hill 
cemetery, Hartford. E. P. 





WINTER injury to fruit buds can be 
detected by slicing them crosswise with 
a sharp knife. The injured flower in the 
center of the bud will be brown or black. 
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THOMAS 8. PINNEY. 


Last month elected president of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association 
for the second term, Thomas 8. Pinney 
is a young man heading an old com- 
pany. He and his younger brother, 
Clarence N. Pinney, are the third gen- 
eration operating the Evergreen Nurs- 
ery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., which was 
started in 1864 by George Pinney, their 
grandfather. For the past seventy-one 
years the business has been operated by 
the same family under the same name and 
exactly on the same spot. The firm has 
always specialized in lining-out ever- 
greens. 

Mr. Pinney was born at Sturgeon 
Bay thirty-two years ago, and after 
attending the high school there, he 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
econsin. He married another graduate 
of the state university and has one son, 
Thomas, Jr., age 3. 

The same activity which he shows in 
trade circles is evident in other organ- 
izations. He is past president of the 
Sturgeon Bay Rotary Club, active in 
the Masonic order and a member of the 
chamber of commerce zoning committee. 





VITEX. 


Because of the variety which it lends 
to the shrubby border through its bluish 
flowers, vitex is useful despite its lack 
of complete hardiness, as the result of 
which it is likely to die back to the soil 
in severe winters. A deep moist but well 
drained soil is desirable for the plants, 
as well as a trifle acid condition. 

Vitex agnus-castus has pale lilac blue 
or white fragrant flowers borne in 5 to 
7-inch panicles in late summer. V. ne- 
gundo incisa is said to be hardier, but 
is less showy, because of shorter ra- 
cemes. V. macrophylla is one of the 
rarest and most desirable forms, of 
shapely habit, carrying lavender blue 
flowers. The blooming period extends 
from July until frost. It is not par- 
ticular about position and grows about 
six feet high. 

In summer, softwood cuttings of vitex 
ean be used for propagation, but the 
growth must be wintered in the green- 
house while it is young. Hardwood cut- 
tings, also used, should not freeze either. 
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Merchandising Nursery Stock 


Adaptation of Modern Selling Methods to the Nursery Business 
Has Been Successfully Accomplished by New England Firm 


During the past five years this old 
world has been whirling like a spin- 
ning top. Most of the old methods of 
doing business have lost their effective 
ness. Many business men, unable or 
unwilling to adapt their business meth 
ods to new conditions, have been whirled 
into oblivion. Others still cling to the 
spinning ball, loudly blaming this or 
that condition and ignoring the broader 
economic aspects. The wise business 
man, the man with real vision and 
foresight, has not wasted his time and 
energies in vain struggling against 
world-wide economic conditions. He has 
accepted the inevitable as an oppor- 


tunity and has proceeded to utilize 
many of the new conditions as foun- 
dation stones for a better and more 
permanent business structure. 

In the nursery business there have 
been radical developments, perhaps 


even more changes than in general 
business, because so many of the com- 
modities sold by nurserymen lie out- 
side the class of the absolute necessi- 


ties. The liquidation, forced or volun- 
tary, of various well known or long- 
established nurseries throughout the 


country bears witness to the inability 
or unwillingness of their managements 
to east aside traditional methods for 
new ways which are able to survive 
during the present economic stress. 
Much of the agitation against nursery 
stock peddlers, against roadside stands, 
against chain and department store 
selling of nursery products is foolish 
and futile. These methods of merchan- 
dising nursery stock will survive or per- 
ish according to their merits. The 
nurseryman who will come through the 
depression with a better organized and 
more profitable business is the one who 
has taken the best of the new and 
combined it with the best of the old. 
He is the one who has had vision to 
foresee trends and has kept in the van 
of the fast-moving procession. Styles 
of planting have changed. Each year 
the public demands different types of 
plants. Nursery crops must be changed 
to meet the demand. Methods of re- 
tail buying have changed. We have 
become a nation of hard-headed shop- 
pers who like to see what we are buy- 
ing and demand value. Let the nurs- 
eryman stop bemoaning his fate and 
direct his energies toward producing 
what the public wants. Let him sell 
quality products at reasonable prices. 
Let him give the buyer, so far as pos- 
sible, an opportunity to select his own 
plants. Make it easy for people to buy 
what they want in the way they want. 

The country is the logical place to 
buy plants and other horticultural prod- 
ucts. As most nurseries are in the 
country, or at least away from con 
gested parts of the city, they are 
ideally located for merchandising hor- 
ticultural products. There it is pos 
sible to keep ever fresh stock. Plants 
can be dug fresh every day, every hour. 
Then, too, space is more easily avail- 
able and is cheaper than in the city. 
Conditions for plants are more favor- 


able, and it is easier to care for them. 
People associate plants with the coun- 
try and enjoy buying where they can 


find the most extensive selection of 
fresh, quality material. Make it easv 
for people to shop—give them good 


values. They will come back again and 
again and will spread the news of their 
satisfaction—the form of adver 
tising. 

One of the outstanding nursery co. 
cerns which has always endeavored to 
keep up with the trend and to adapt 
its methods to new conditions is Little 
Tree Farms, Framingham Center, Mass. 
Founded nearly thirty-five vears ago by 
the present owner, Theodore F. Borst, 


best 


as a forest nursery, this company 
had met changing conditions so that 


before the depression it had become one 
of the largest ornamental nurseries in 
the east. New merchandising ideas 
were constantly being tried and devel- 
oped. Long before the depression Mr. 
Borst had sensed the change in buy- 
ing habits of the public and was ad- 
justing his business accordingly. A big 
glass exhibition and sales building was 
erected in 1929, and sample grounds 
covering several acres were arranged 
about it. In the glasshouse, tools, 
garden furniture, garden accessories, 
fertilizers, potted house plants and all 
types of horticultural supplies are sold. 
A few years later this space became 
inadequate, and an addition was built 
on the glasshouse and a large barn was 
rebuilt to furnish more salesrooms. 

In the large sample yards, evergreens, 
shade trees and shrubs are arranged 
in shallow bins so that customers may 
wander about and select the plants they 
want. Prices are plainly marked, and 
sample plantings suggesting various 
combinations are arranged to help cus 
tomers with their planting problems. 
The entire sales area outside the build 
ing is covered with made of 
lath wired together, with a 
approximately inch between the 
laths. This partial shade is ideal for 
plants and a welcome protection to cus- 
It is the Little Tree Farms’ 
ideal to furnish all kinds of quality 
horticultural products at reasonable 
prices and to make it easy for people 
to do their shopping. Courteous sales- 
men and men trained in landscaping 


screens 
space of 


one 


tomers. 


are ready to who wish as 
sistance. 

The public has responded to the new 
merchandising ideas developed at Little 
Tree Farms, Announcements over Vari- 
ous radio stations and advertisements 
in Boston newspapers and local papers 
of towns in the metropolitan Boston 
district tell people about the 


help any 


season 


able plants they will find at Little 
Tree Farms and invite them to come 
out. On a pleasant day one often sees 


200 or 300 cars in the large parking 
area in front of the glass salesroom. 





Some customers make almost weekly 

visits. The store is open the year 

around. H. E. Vincent. 
FOTHERGILLAS. 


Conspicuous in the spring because of 
their unique flowering habit and in the 
autumn for rich foliage colors are the 
fothergillas. Allied to the witch-hazels 
and resembling them in foliage, the 
fothergillas are rarely seen in cultiva- 
tion and deserve greater attention, They 
are native to the southeastern part of 
the United States, but are usually hardy 
in the north. Their growth is slow. 

They form comparatively low plants, 
three to four feet tall, with round slen 
der twigs. The 1 to 2-inch oval notched 
leaves are dull green until the fall, when 
they take on autumn colors. The fra- 
grant white flowers, which are set in 
fall, appear in April or May, as the 
leaves unfold in short dense plumes that 
resemble the inflorescence of the bottle 
brush in that the clustered stamens 
rather than the petals produce the effect. 

Light soils are recommended for the 
fothergillas, a peaty or sandy medium 
being ideal. In the wild they appear 
on shady margins of swamps. Propa- 
gation can be accomplished by seeds 
sown in the spring; they require a year 
for germination. Cuttings do not root 
easily, and it takes at least two years 
to propagate from layers. : 

There are two varieties in general 
commerce. F. monticola shows flowers 
that have white stamens and a charac 
teristic growth that is somewhat spread 
ing and loose. F. major exhibits a dense 
pyramidal habit and more vigorous 
growth than the former. It is further 
distinguished by pink stamens in the 
flowers, larger leaves and showier fruits. 





The Big Glasshouse 


at Little Tree Farms. 





New Nursery Laws 


Legislatures of Several States Consider 
Bills to Modernize Statutes Affecting Trade 


IDAHO LAW PASSED. 


House bill No. 99, relating to the 
horticultural laws of the state, has 
passed both houses of the Idaho legis- 
lature unanimously and becomes effec- 
tive upon the signature of the governor. 

President D. C. Petrie and Secretary 
E. O. Nord, of the Idaho State Nursery- 
men’s Association, spent part of every 
day since the legislature’s sessions be- 
gan in contacting the individual legis- 
lators and selling them on the bill, be- 
sides drafting the document and check- 
ing with the laws of other states. 

“This bill,” says Secretary Nord, 
“will be of big benefit to the nursery- 
men of this state, as we intend to file 
with the department of agriculture our 
Idaho state code, which has been passed 
by our association unanimously, as soon 
as the enabling act goes through both 
houses, and there is not a single ques- 
tion that it will pass.” 

The new Idaho law requires that class 
A nurseries, which are those doing a 
gross business of over $200 annually, 
shall pay a license fee of $15 for the 
principal place of business and a sepa- 
rate license fee of the same amount for 
each branch, sales yard, store or sales 
location, in addition to filing a bond of 
$1,000. Class B nurseries, consisting of 
those doing a gross annual business of 
$200 or less, shall pay a fee of $5. Per- 
sons doing a gross annual business in 
nursery stock of less than $50, when 
such sales are only incident to the sell- 
er’s farming or gardening operations, 
require no license. An agent’s fee is $1. 

Section 5 makes it a misdemeanor to 
sell infested or diseased stock or plants 
not true to name. It reads: “No nurs- 
eryman, florist, agent or landscape gar- 
dener shall sell or furnish any nursery 
or florists’ stock that is infested or in- 
fected with a dangerous pest or disease 
or shall sell or furnish any nursery or 
florists’ stock representing the same 
to be of a name, age or variety differ- 
ent from what said nursery or florists’ 
stock actually is; provided, that the 
failure of not more than five per cent 
of any such nursery or florists’ stock 
so furnished or sold to be true to name, 
age or variety shall not be deemed a 
violation of this act.” 





OREGON NURSERYMEN’S LAW. 


Known by the short term of “nurs- 
erymen’s law,” house bill No. 36 has 
been introduced into the Oregon legis- 
lature, repealing chapter 56 of Oregon 
laws of 1931. Under its provisions, 
every nurseryman, dealer, landscape 
gardener or importer of nursery stock 
shall pay a minimum license fee of $15 
annually, and each grower the further 
sum of 50 cents for each acre or por- 
tion thereof after the first acre, the 
total fee not to exceed $25. For per- 
sons having less than one-half acre of 
florists’ stock, the license fee shall be 
$5, and for persons selling only straw- 
berry, blackberry, dewberry, logan- 
berry and raspberry plants the annual 
license fee shall be $3. The license fee 


of any dealer whose gross sales do not 
exceed $300 annually shall be $5. No 
fee is required of persons whose gross 
annual sales do not exceed $50 annu- 
ally. The agents’ fee is $1 per year. 

In this law is incorporated the same 
provision as that quoted in the account 
of the Idaho law on this page, covering 
the sale of infested stock or that not 
true to name. 

The Oregon bill provides for a bureau 
of nursery service, which will not only 
superintend the inspection of stock 
and licensing, but also “disseminate in- 
formation among growers relative to 
treatment of nursery stock for both 
prevention and elimination of attacks 
by disease and insects.” The superin- 
tendent of the bureau, therefore, is re- 
quired to have a technical training in 
plant diseases and insects equivalent to 
that required for graduation from an 
approved agricultural college. He will 
have authority to hear and determine 
all questions arising under the act and 
persons affected may appeal only to 
the Circuit court of the state of Oregon. 





TEXAS BILL TO PERMIT LOANS. 


Upon the announcement of the Farm 
Credit Administration of Washington, 
D. C., that nurserymen, florists and sim- 
ilar horticulturists would be considered 
“farmers” and eligible for loans, sev- 
eral applications were made to the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation at Houston, 
Tex., and they were referred to the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. The 
counsel advised that to make loans to 
nurserymen would be in violation of 
article 4000 of the state statutes, which 
provides that mortgages given on 
“goods, wares and merchandise daily 
exposed to sale, in parcels, in the regu- 
lar course of business of such merchan- 
dise ... shall be deemed fraudulent and 
void.” 

The counsel also advised that in or- 
der to overcome this difficulty so that 
loans could be made to nurserymen in 
Texas, it would be necessary to get 
article 4000 amended so as expressly to 
exempt farm products when in the 
hands of the producers from the article. 


In compliance with such recommen- 
dation, the legislative committee of the 
Southwestern Association of Nursery- 
men has prepared and presented an 
amendment of such article to the legis- 
lature, as senate bill No. 406 and house 
bill No. 750. This bill will likely come 
up for a vote immediately, and W. C. 
Griffing, chairman of the legislative 
committee, asks Texas nurserymen to 
write their state senators and repre- 
sentatives urging passage of the bill. 





OKLAHOMA BILL. 


House bill No. 309 introduced into 
the Oklahoma legislature follows the 
copy written by the legislative commit- 
tee of the Oklahoma State Nursery- 
men’s Association at the meeting in 
January. This carries amendments to 
Oklahoma statutes hitherto applying to 
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the registration of nurseries and the 
sale of nursery stock. 

The enforcement is vested in the 
state board of agriculture, which is em- 
powered to appoint three persons who 
are nurserymen “who shall act as ad- 
visors without compensation in formu- 
lating standards of grades of nursery 
stock, of proper facilities for handling 
nursery stock and eligibility of persons 
desiring to handle nursery stock.” 

Nurserymen must make application in 
writing before June 1 of each year for 
inspection of their stock and of their 
facilities used in the handling of nurs- 
ery stock. They are liable for all neces- 
sary traveling expenses of the inspec- 
tor making the inspection. Upon payment 
of this sum and a registration fee of 
$5 per day or fraction of day required 
for inspection, a certificate shall be 
issued. 

Dealers shall furnish a bond of $2,000 
and shall pay a registration fee of $20. 

Dealers outside the state are required 
to comply with the same requirements, 
but nurserymen outside the state may 
do business upon filing a certified copy 
of their original certificate in their own 
state. 

Agents of either dealers or nursery- 
men must carry a certificate bearing a 
copy of the certificate held by the prin- 
cipal, issued upon payment of a fee 
of $1. 





WARN OF CANKERWORMS. 


Warning that preparation should be 
made to protect trees from a rising gen- 
eration of cankerworms — commonly 
ealled inch or measuring worms—comes 
from state entomologists. Unless proper 
measures are taken, the pests are likely 
to defoliate and weaken orchards, shade 
trees and hardwood forests again this 
season. 

Cankerworms are best controlled by 
sprays. However, bands may be used 
to protect trees standing by themselves, 
and bands should be kept sticky in 
March. On warm days this month 
spring cankerworms, and some of the 
fall variety, emerge from the ground 
and mate, and the wingless females 
crawl up the trunks of trees to lay 
their eggs. Proper bands, described in 
the report, will catch the females in 
their ascent. 

Cankerworm eggs hatch in late April 
or early May, and the larve imme- 
diately begin to devour the new foliage. 
To 100 gallons of lead arsenate spray, 
commonly used as a stomach poison 
for pests, add one pint of forty per cent 
nicotine solution. If such a spray cov- 
ers the young caterpillars, some of them 
will die. Others will be killed when 
they eat the leaves covered with lead 
arsenate. 

Even if all cankerworms are killed by 
an application early in May, trees may 
become reinfested by a wind drift or 
by caterpillars crawling up the trunks. 
In such cases a second application may 
be necessary. 

Trees defoliated by cankerworms leaf 
out again, but are injured in the ef- 
fort. The worms attack many orchard 
and shade trees, but particularly apple, 
elm and oak. 





GLENN Twice, Ballard, Seattle, Wash., 
recently opened a nursery at West Eighty- 
fifth street and Thirtieth avenue, north- 
west, Seattle. 
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News of the Trade Associations 


WASHINGTON GROUP MEETS. 


State Code Chief Topic. 


Though called upon short notice, the 
meeting of Washington nurserymen 
February 26 in the City-County build 
ing, Seattle, Wash., found more than 
100 persons present, many of them 
coming from as far away as Belling- 
ham, Yakima and Chehalis. Howard 
Andrews acted as chairman pro tem, 
and upon his suggestion, A. B. Scott, 
receiver for Malmo & Co., was elected 
to that office. Mr. Scott’s first action 
was to call for the code chairman’s re- 
port for the past eleven months. 

Explaining the difficulties that faced 
the enforcement of the state nursery- 
men’s code, the chairman brought out 
that the code was not made effective 
until the last spring season was well 
advanced, when the general and, in 
some cases, decided increase in prices 
eaused sales to drop off materially. 
Funds were lacking for any general 
code enforcement over the state, while 
the office work necessary to carry on 
the code kept the limited staff occupied 
with that almost exclusively. Added 
to a lack of personnel was a lack of co- 
operation among the members them- 
selves. Fred Wiggins was given high 
praise for carrying on as well as he 
did under the manifold difficulties that 
beset him. 


Vote to Keep a Code. 


Upon conclusion of the chairman’s 
report, a determined effort was made 
by a minority to prevent consideration 
of any code whatever for the industry, 
but the move was decisively defeated 
by a rising vote of more than four to 
one. 

E. J. Eagen, of the attorney-general’s 
office, was then called upon to read an 
amended code that would overcome the 
defects found in that adopted last July. 
As he had been working until 3 a. m. 
the previous night with the state 
senate at Olympia when it passed 
the new agricultural act, he was able 
to give details and advice that would 
make the code amendments conform to 
the new act. 

Adjournment for the morning was 
taken at 12:15, after the reading. In- 
asmuch as several of those present were 
spokesmen for groups from their re- 
spective districts and as members of 
the trade from the Seattle district had 
had no chance to hold a meeting previ- 
ously, it was decided to hold a Seattle 
meeting at 1:15, to last not over one 
hour, when the general meeting would 
be again resumed. 

According to the amended code, each 
district would be represented by a com- 
modity committee of one member from 
each of the groups recognized in the 
industry. Such members were first 
elected. They included J. J. Bonnell, 
for the ornamental growers; James 
Wylie, for perennial growers; Neil San- 
dell, for annual growers, and J. L. 
Rieth, for fruit tree growers. Not 
enough rose growers being present to 
represent that division fairly, the se- 
lection of a representative was left 
open until such a meeting could be 
held. 


Members for the control board for 
King county were chosen as follows: 
Ornamentals, Mr. Waterman, J. J. 
Hasty, A. B. Scott and Mr. Adams; 
perennials, Mr. Paterson; annuals, Mr. 
Petersen, and roses, R. C. Bertsch. Lack 
of sufficient fruit tree growers pre- 
vented the district meeting from elect 
ing a member. 

Under the amended marketing agree- 
ment, the industry will be represented 
by seven members for the Seattle dis- 
trict, three for Tacoma, one for Cen- 
tralia, one for Vancouver, one for Yak- 
ima, one for Walla Walla, one for 
Wenatchee, three for Spokane, one for 
Bellingham, one for Mount Vernon and 
one for Everett. 

The general session was opened in 
the afternoon with a general discus 
sion of the proposed new code, which 
was finally agreed upon with one or 
two minor changes. Incidentally, the 
new agricultural act passed by the state 
senate will provide a blanket license of 
$10 to take the place of the $15 dealers’ 
license and the $5 growers’ license now 
effective. This change was brought 
about by the numerous evasions dis 
eovered whereby those in the higher 
range paid the lower rate by becoming 
temporary agent for some other firm. 

At 4 p. m., the general meeting was 
adjourned, to permit group meetings of 
growers of ornamentals, perennials, an- 
nuals and rosebushes. 


Group Meetings. 


The meeting of annual and perennial 
growers was held jointly and after 
much diseussion it was decided to hold 
to the perennial prices established with- 
out change until the next annual meet- 
ing, the regular one, held in July. The 
same was decided on prices for all an- 
nuals grown in flats. On potted stock 
it was decided to recommend that 
wholesale prices on geraniums in 3 and 
4-inch pots be changed to 12% cents, 
the established price of 15 cents being 
considered much too high for the Seattle 
district, which is the major one of the 
state. Establishment of the former 
price late last season resulted in a stop 
to any more sales for the season and 
brought heavy dumping. On further 
discussion it was decided to recom 
mend a 6-cent wholesale price for seed- 
ling petunias in 2% or 2%-inch pots, 
this being recommended by Tacoma and 
Spokane growers. Many growers took 
the opportunity to clarify their impres- 
sions of the provisions of the code so 
that a general agreement could be 
reached, none caring to violate these 
even unintentionally. 

Among the ornamental growers’ 
group, about eight typewritten pages 
of price changes were advocated in a 
hot and sometimes bitter discussion, but 
it was decided to submit these later to 
the commodity committee as soon as 
it should be formed. The amended mar- 
keting agreement was further discussed 
and minor changes were recommended 
to the meeting as a whole when the 
group meetings adjourned at 5 p. m. 
This group decided further discussion 
was necessary on its problems and a 
night meeting was called to iron out 
the difficulties confronting it. The gen- 
eral meeting was adjourned at 5:45, 





and such delegates as represented dis 
tinet groups and localities carried away 
copies of the amended code and mar- 
keting agreement for the perusal of 
their fellow members. 


NEW NEW JERSEY GROUP. 


The North Jersey Metropolitan Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen was organized 
February 20 and met March 13 at the 
office of County Agent H. E. Wettyen, 
at the courthouse at Paterson, N. J. 
Any nurseryman or landscape contrac- 
tor located in Jersey within twenty-five 
miles of New York city may apply for 
membership. William Hallicy, Clifton, 
N. J., is secretary. 








SOUTHWESTERN COMMITTEES. 


The committee on arrangements for 
the convention of the Southwestern As 
sociation of Nurserymen, to be held at 
Mineral Wells, Tex., next June, consists 
of Gause Cannon, chairman; Otto Lang, 
Mrs. T. B. Foster and Edward Baker. 

President W. V. Henson has also ap 
pointed a program committee for the 
convention, consisting of Gause Can 
non, W. V. Henson and Mrs. T. B. 
Foster. 

The legislative committee appointed 
for the current year consists of W. C. 
Griffing, Beaumont, Tex., chairman; J. 
M. Ramsey, Austin, and Ray Verhalen, 
Scottsville. 





TO TALK AT MINNESOTA COURSE. 


John Andrews, of the Andrews Nurs 
ery Co., Faribault, Minn., and Roy Un 
derwood, president of the Jewell Nurs- 
ery Co., Lake City, Minn., are among 
the speakers scheduled to address fruit 
growers at University Farm, St. Paul, 
during the horticultural short course to 
be held March 27 to 29. Dr. N. E. Han 
sen, of the South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings, 8S. D., will be another 
speaker. 





NURSERYMAN WINS DAMAGES. 


Anton Rilovich, nurseryman and 
rancher of Ojai, Cal., was recently 
awarded $65,176 damages from the Ray- 
mond interests for failure to deliver 
water to his ranch. The decision was 
handed down by Judge F. M. Jamison, 
of Modoe county, who heard the suit 
when it was tried at the Superior court, 
Ventura, in September. The damages 
included payment for injury to stock, 
for replacement of stock and for loss 
of profits. No exemplary damages were 
included, as the judge said it had not 
been shown that the refusal to deliver 
water had been actuated by malice. 


THE Central California Nurserymen’s 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
the Green Shutter hotel, Hayward, when 
T. Domoto, Hayward, and J. A. MacDon- 
ald, of the California Nursery Co., Niles, 
will exhibit rare plants. An interesting 
meeting was held February 19, when the 
agricultural agent of San Francisco 
county discussed new and proposed meas- 
ures affecting the nursery industry. 





10 
NEW PRINTING PROCESS. 


Marks Siebenthaler Catalogue. 


Variations in catalogue preparation, 
particularly when the changes are in 
line with economy, are always of inter- 
est. For this reason the _ recently 
issued catalogue, No. 130, of the Sieben- 
thaler Co., Dayton, O., deserves a note 
of special comment. 

This firm is one of the first in the 
trade to select a method comparable to 
the planograph system of reproduction 
for issuing its catalogue. The particu- 
lar process used by the firm doing the 
printing was the Day-O-Lith method. 
Photographie reproductions of the orig- 
inal copy are used in the work. The 
result is a neat eatalogue of 108 pages 
and cover, about 44%4x7% inches, ex- 
hibiting apparently typewritten copy. 
The offers cover trees, shrubs, vines, 
evergreens, perennials, roses and garden 
supplies. 

The Siebenthaler Co. states that it is 
well pleased with the method for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, for relatively 
small runs, from 500 to 2,500 copies, 
the system saves between twenty-five 
and fifty per cent of the expense of 
straight printing. Larger printings 
would not necessarily increase the sav- 
ings, however. 

The process eliminates the cost of 
type composition. Illustrations can be 
without the expense of making 
cuts. The picture is merely pasted on 
the sheet to be copied. Also, any other 
pen and ink drawings of any nature 
may be reproduced in the same way. 

Another advantage is that, by means 
of an enlarging or reducing camera, any 
size of the original copy can be made; 
that is, the copy can be reduced or 
enlarged to any reasonable size, bear- 


used 


ing in mind, however, that the same 
proportionate dimensions will be re- 
tained. 


All that is necessary is the typing 
of the copy on a good grade of paper 
with a clear, uniformly inked ribbon in 


the typewriter. It helps a little to 
back up the page with carbon paper 
reversed, so that the printing is in 
tensified in color. The method is 


rapid, which is another great advan 
tage. Small jobs can be finished in 
less than a day’s time. 





BLANKET DISCOUNT OFFER. 


Lets Retail List Serve Trade Too. 


The system being adopted currently 
hy some nurserymen to issue retail cat- 
alogues only and offer a blanket dis 
count to those in the trade entitled to 
wholesale prices seems to merit greater 
consideration. A good example of the 
plan is the 1935 retail price list being 
sent out by William Flemer’s Sons, Inc., 
operating the Princeton Nurseries, 
Princeton, N. J. 

The firm’s catalogues addressed to 
members of the trade contain a pink 
folder in the front that advises of a 
wholesale discount amounting to thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of the pub- 
lished prices. To facilitate computa- 
tion, net prices on the basis of the dis- 
counts quoted are given on nearly 200 
sums from 10 cents to $100. In addi- 
tion, trade buyers are entitled to a 
quantity discount and cash discount, 
so that the net price compares favor- 


ably with the general run of wholesale 
prices throughout the country for first- 
class merchandise, according to William 
Flemer, Jr. 

By using a retail catalogue with dis 
counts, it is possible for wholesale cus 
tomers, who take the bulk of the firm’s 
output, to use the printed retai! prices 


for their retail sales with the full 
knowledge that they are being pro 


tected by a sufficient margin to stay in 
business. The mark-up is from fifty to 
125 per cent, depending upon how the 
orders are placed. Mr. Flemer believes 
that one of the reasons why nursery 
men as a group have not fared better 
in recent years is because they have 
been trying to sell at too low a price 
and with too narrow a margin—some 
times with no margin at all. 

Preparation of this attractive and 
up-to-date catalogue of hardy orna 
mental trees and plants represents con 
siderable effort on the part of the firm 
issuing it. The list of material is un 
usually comprehensive, with a good 
selection of sizes in the various items, 
and at the same time it is neatly ar 
ranged to fit into 128 pages, about 4%4x 
9% inches. Careful editing is another 
of the good features, and the pages 
gain both in attractiveness and interest 
because of numerous well executed 
sketches portraying scenes of historical 
interest in the neighborhood of the 
nurseries. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 


. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y¥.—Descriptive 
list of hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, dwarf 
shrubs and bulbs. Neatly printed, the catalogue 
is notable also for a generous selection of rare 
and choice items, particularly in the perennial 
section. Hardy cacti, hardy lilies, phloxes, 
sedums, sempervivums and peonies are well rep- 
resented, too. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, Ia 
—Wholesale listing of nursery stock, including 
evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs, vines and 
perennials. Evergreen seedlings and transplants 
are quoted, as well as specimen grades. The 
firm has over 100 acres of evergreens suitable 
for balling, it is noted. The nursery is said 
not to be in the Japanese beetle quarantine zone 
Views of various nursery plots are of interest. 

Hart's Nursery, Spencerville, Ind.—Offers of 
nursery stock, among which strawberries and 
raspberries are specialties of the firm. In addi 
tion there are listings of fruit trees, grapes, 
roses, shrubs and perennials. The nursery was 
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started five years ago by Clyde E. Hart and Kari 
V. Hart and has enjoyed continuous success. 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster, 
Md.—A small booklet, neatly prepared, that lists 
**Patsy’s"’ choice and rare alpines and perennials, 
both potted and field-grown stock. Wholesale 
wrices are given. More than fifty subjects are of- 
fered on an inserted leaflet offering lining-out 
stock in seedlings. rooted cuttings and divisions 
As the surplus is said to be small, the offers will 
hold for a limited time only. 

Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Va. — Wholesale 
price list of nursery stock, including evergreen 
shrubs, deciduous shrubs, vines and hardy peren 
nials Specialties are azaleas, heathers, coto 
neasters, hollies, new dwarf asters and Hele 
wrus niger. 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—A trade 
catalogue of evergreens for spring 1935, covering 
the leading types used commercially, as well as 
particularly in 


many specialties of this firm, 

taxus. One page contains offers of seedling, 
grafted and once and twice-transplanted ever- 
greens. 


Arrowfield Nurseries, Petersburg, Va.—An eco- 
nomically prepared but neat price list for spring. 
1935, containing retail offers of evergreen and 
deciduous trees, flowering shrubs and other plants 
especially suited to eastern Virginia. Specialties 
are screen and hedge materials, roses and pecans. 
It is said the firm has done research work with 
pecans for twenty-five years in its experimental 
orchard of more than 400 trees at Petersburg. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—Guide to 
‘Star’ roses, issued by one of the pioneering 
mail-order rose firms that has consistently di- 
rected its efforts to producing high-quality stock. 
All illustrations are in color, making a striking 
catalogue, the cover of which features Feu Per- 
net Ducher. Hardy chrysanthemums, including 
the new Korean hybrids, are among a substantial 
group of perennials listed in addition to the 
roses 

William Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Ore.—1935 
retail catalogue of hardy native and imported 
alpines and perennials. Ever of outstanding in- 
terest for wealth of new materials, the edition 
this year seems more replete than ever with at- 
tractive items. The alphabetical arrangement 
permits swift search for desired items, while the 
complete descriptive notes cause distraction of a 
pleasurable nature. Among the rarities are 
forms of ononis, heleborus, phyteuma, campanula, 
viola, erica and many others. A half tone of 
Wrexham delphiniums and another showing dif 
ferent forms of sempervivums are especially note- 
worthy, along with the striking cover illustration 
in color of Primula veris Queen of Heaven. 

_Heller Bros., Newcastle, Ind.—‘‘The Roses of 
Newcastle,’’ an illustrated descriptive booklet of 
thirty-two pages, about half of which are devoted 
to roses, described as potted own-root stock 
l’'ride of Newcastle, a crimson, is shown in large 
size on the cover, with the claim that it is ‘‘the 
most beautiful crimson rose in the world.’’ P. J. 
Lynch, proprietor. tells the advantages of own- 
root plants as they have been grown by the firm 
for the past thirty-nine years. Other stock listed 
includes perennials, bedding plants and bulbous 
items. 

Springbrook Nursery, South Haven, 
mimeographed listing of perennial specialties 
including Iris dichotoma and Aquilegia Dobbies 
Imperial Hybrids, as well as German irises and 
candidum lilies. It is said the plants were grown 
under irrigation last summer and are shipped as 
earefully graded A-No. 1 stock. 

E, J. Snyder, West Milton, O.—Spring trade 
list of perennial specialties covering both speci- 
men and lining-out stock. A substantial list of 
hardy chrysanthemums appears, together with the 
new Korean hybrids. Salvia farinacea Blue 
Pedder is a featured item, as is (Mnothera mexi 
cana rosea, the latter being offered in self-rooted 
runners. 

Weller Nurseries Co., Holland, Mich.—An ex- 
tensive alphabetical list of herbaceous perennials 
for rockeries. hardy borders, wall gardens and cut 
flowers. The stock is described as strong field- 
grown 2-year-old transplanted material. Wrapped 
perennials and rock plants in a selection of 200 
varieties for counter sale are featured. 

George W. Hunter, Dowagiac, Mich.—Circular 
directed to seedsmen, florists and nurserymen, 
offering gladiolus bulbs. Featured are two Cen 
tury of Progress collections of twelve varieties 
one group selected by seedsmen and another by 
florists from among eighty-two sorts grown at the 
fair. Twenty-one other florists’ favorites for forc- 
ing and planting outdoors are also described, along 
with a general list. 

T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala.—An attractive pre 
pared folder describing the firm's offers of 
azaleas, camellias, ilex and magnolias. Several 
illustrations show the root system and top growth 
developed under the firm’s growing methods. 

Suyder Bros., Inc., Center l’oint, Ia.—A 48-page 
catalogue of nursery stock, with good selections 
in the various lines. The first page contains 
recommendations in evergreens for windbreak and 
hedge use. Among the specialties are hardy 
crab apples, honeysuckles, lilacs, roses, inciud- 
ing species, and peonies. There are eight pages 
of hardy perennial and rock garden plant offers 
and several pages devoted to fruit and nut trees, 
the latter including many of the newer varieties. 

Van's Perennial Gardens, Puyallup, Wasb.— 
An unusually interesting catalogue of perennials 
featuring a number of rare items. It is said te 
include all of the <tandard hardy perennials 


(Concluded on page 15.) 


Mich.—A 
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Sales Display of Ornamental Plants 


L. C. Chadwick Discusses Methods of Multiplying Sales 
Through Arboretums, Display Grounds and Sales Areas 


The proper display of ornamental! 
plants is one of the most important 
factors leading to sales to the ultimate 
consumer. Seldom is it possible to find 
well matured plants displayed at nurs- 
eries. It is true that many concerns 
during the past few years have devel 
oped display grounds as an adjunet to, 
or separate from, sales areas, The ma- 
terials seen in such displays are mostly 
those available at the establishments in 
salable sizes. Important as these are, 
as will be discussed later, there is a 
need for many more well developed and 
well managed arboretums or gardens, 
where plants of mature sizes can be 
seen growing under favorable soil and 
climatic conditions. Arboretums are 
impossible for individual nurserymen to 
establish and maintain, but in many 
cases nurserymen can aid in their 
establishment. 


Arboretums. 


Reports of the arboretum committee 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen show that at least 100 arbore 
tums or similar units are functioning 
or have been started in this country. 
If all of these were actually developed 


to the extent that visitors could col 
leet valuable information from them, 
there would be little need to discuss 


this subject further. But actually the 
number of really important arboretums, 
such as the Arnold arboretum, is few. 
The question might be raised concern 
ing the number of first-class arboretums 


needed in the country. While few 
would object to a hundred or more, 
there is not a need for that many if 


they were really outstanding or if they 
could be properly supported. 

One method of calculating the num 
ber needed would be to use Rehder’s 
map of climatic zones and the regional 
state groups proposed by the national 
planning committee. If one arboretum 
were located in each climatic zone in 
each group, the number would be about 
thirty for the United States. Such an 
allottment would need modification, 
since it does not consider the distribu- 
tion of population. If fifteen outstand- 
ing arboretums could be established 
throughout the country in reference to 
topographic and climatic conditions, it 
would be a great step in advancement. 

The financing and perpetuation of 
such arboretums are often the most per- 
plexing problems. There are facts to 
commend their location at, and in con- 
nection with, universities and colleges. 
With such connections, they are usu- 
ally under better supervision and have 
a greater possibility of being carried 
on than those sponsored by individuals 
or city governments. 

It is to the nurseryman’s benefit to 
aid in every way possible in developing 
a real arboretum within his state or 
in an adjoining one. Arboretums and 
gardens benefit nurserymen in a num- 
ber of ways. They serve as a museum, 
library and a laboratory. Plants will 
develop to age-old specimens and, as 
such, provide an opportunity for study 
under proper conditions. They serve as 
aids in determining varietal differences, 


leading to proper identification and 
nomenclature. They may act as a bu 
reau for determining soil, fertilizer, 
other cultural requirements, plant hard- 
iness and proper landscape usage. Fur 
thermore, through their sheer beauty, 
they attract many individuals who are 
all potential purchasers. 


Display Grounds. 


Nurserymen individually cannot ex 
pect to earry such extensive arbore 
tums, but they may profitably develop 
small display areas. Even though dis 
play grounds and sales areas have been 
extensively discussed in trade papers 
during the past few years, it may not 
be out of place to mention again a few 
points regarding them at this time, 
since the most active sales season in 
the industry is here and many display 
areas will be developed. 

Most nurserymen realize the clear 
distinction between display grounds 
and sales areas. Display grounds should 
be areas devoted to the permanent dis 
play of specimen plants or showing cor- 
rect landscape groupings. No plants 
should be sold from these areas, al 
though they may give some propagat 
ing material. Sales areas should be dis 
plays of plants for sale. They may be 
handled in specially prepared beds in a 
number of different ways, such as heel- 
ing in in peat moss, 

The permanent display areas may in- 
clude plantings about the home, office, 
greenhouse and other structures, as well 
as the development of special gardens. 
The proper landscaping of home grounds 
is a most important advertising feature 
for a retail nurseryman. The home 
planting should be developed from the 
standpoint of good design. Too fre 
quently we see a too extensive use of 
plant curiosities, a too wide list of 
plant types, and overplanting. Such a 
landscape job is not a place to exhibit 
all the plant types grown in the nurs- 
ery. The planting should be developed 
in a simple way, so that the clients 
will find points they can follow. A few 
neutral plant types of good quality will 
find a ready use in such plantings, 
These designs should leave no impres 
sion of an arboretum, but rather should 
show clearly one’s ability as a designer. 

It is often possible to work into the 
landscape planting about the home o1 
office buildings a special feature, such 
as a rock, rose or evergreen garden. 
These should be in good arrangement 
with the rest of the design and not too 
elaborate, because of the changing fads 
of the buying public. 

The display area proper, or small ar 
boretum, should be separate from the 
landscape planting about the buildings, 
but may bear a relationship to it. The 
display area acts as an educational fea- 
ture in showing the characteristics of 
many kinds of plants. Here clients 
may determine for themselves what to 
expect from plants when they reach 
mature sizes. These plants may be in 
terestingly arranged in a number of 
ways. For example, it may be accord- 
ing to species and varieties, or in rela- 


“, 


tion to flowering, fruiting or foliage 
characteristics. All plants should be 
marked with a suitable label, contain 
ing thereon as much information as 
possible. 


Sales Areas. 


Many ideas about sales areas were 
given recently in this magazine in re 
porting a discussion of this subject at 
one of the winter conventions. Em 
phasis might be placed upon the service 
these areas can give to the purchase 
and the ability to combine this means 
of merchandising with advertising. 

Plants conveniently arranged in beds 
in such a way that they may be re 
moved and carried away by clients 
will greatly please them, since it will 
be unnecessary to wander all over the 
nursery to find a single plant. The 
nursery manager will likewise save a 
great deal of time and expense. Plants 
properly labeled, with prices attached, 
will save much time and often result 
in more sales. 

It would appear to me that a greater 
effort should be made to use mass ar 
rangements in merchandising schemes 
such as these, and to tie these in with 
written advertising. These mass plant 
ings might include a foundation plant 
ing, a planting for a shady corner, a 
small rock garden or the like. Special 
mass displays can be made when some 
special plant comes into flower, as it is 
always easiest to make sales at that 
time. Announce these mass arrange 
ments or special plant groups in the 
newspaper advertising. Send notices to 
individuals whom you have reason to 
believe are interested in a shady cor 
ner planting or other features. Special 
invitations to visit the nursery on 
“Lilac day” may: be made in leaflets 
carrying important cultural information 
about that group of plants. Persons 
must be brought to the nursery if sales 
are to be made. Have something of in 
terest for them to see and give them 
correct information, for a _ successful 
business is built upon good will in your 
concern and satisfied customers. 





MOTOR TRUCK ACCIDENTS. 


Where a delivery truck causes an ac- 
cident it will be presumed to belong to 
the person or concern whose name ap- 
pears upon it, unless the contrary is 
proved, said the Texas Court of Appeals 
the other day (54 S. W. 2d, 1031). The 
court said: 

“When it is considered that designa- 
tion of the names shown upon commer- 
cial trucks are familiar and generally 
indicate ownership, and when it is fur- 
ther considered that the truck at the 
time was being driven during business 
hours and in trade delivery, and also 
that the defendant, in whose breast 
rests the actual knowledge of the 
truck’s ownership and its mission, re- 
fuses to testify, deny, or disprove the 
legitimate inferences to be drawn from 
the name and signs shown, we are not 
prepared to say that prima facie evi- 
dence at least was not presented.” S. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


TWO NATIVE ROSES. 


In our quest for the exotic and for 
the spectacular, we often lose sight of 
really good plant material right under 
our feet. This truism probably accounts 
for the fact that our native rose species 
have had little attention from our horti- 
eulturists. Probably not all of these 
roses are desirable garden plants, but 
two that come to mind right now pos 
ornamental value of more than 
average importance. 

The little pixie rose, Rosa foliolosa, 
which is native to Arkansas and south- 
westward, but hardy in the north, is a 
good rock garden rose and useful in 
many other situations where a 15 to 
18-inch rose can be used. Its dwarf 
stature, coupled with its pleasing 
growth, makes a sightly plant at all 
times of the year, which culminates in 
real splendor when it is covered with 
1%-inech creamy white flowers in late 
May and June. 

R. nitida, found naturally throughout 
New England and adjacent parts of 
Canada, is a pretty little thing seldom 
seen in gardens outside of its range. It 
has about the same stature as R. folio 
losa, though it may grow as high as 
three feet in rich soil. The branches are 
densely covered with straight prickles 
and bristles, and the foliage is bright 
glossy green. Unlike the other, which 
has extremely short pedicels, R. nitida 
is well furnished in that respect, and 
the flowers are bright pink, as much as 
two inches across. It is said to haunt 
the edges of swamps, but seems at home 
in the border or rock garden under or- 
dinary care. Propagation is as in other 
rose species, from seeds sown as soon 
as ripe and from cuttings of nearly 
ripened wood under glass. 


sess 





OXALIS MAGELLANICA. 


The genus oxalis, aside from a few 
tender kinds used in the window garden 
and rarely as bedding plants, has had 
little attention from American garden 
ers. And by our neglect we have missed 
not a little good garden material. In O. 
magellanica, from the southern tip of 
South America, we have a hardy species 
that should do well in all sections of 
this country except in the warmer parts 
and one that amply repays for the smal! 
amount of care needed. Like so many 
eold-country plants, it fails to do well in 
the hot summers of this section, and we 
must take some pains to simulate its 
natural growing conditions. The easiest 
way to do this that I have found is to 
give them a position in a north wall or 
slope or, in the absence of either of 
these, the protection of a large rock on 
their south side. This, of course, ap- 
plies to garden conditions, while in the 
nursery a lath house or shaded frame 
will answer the purpose. Given such 
situations and a soil made up of gravel 
and leaf mold, this oxalis will probably 
be amenable to cultivation throughout 
the northern states. 

O. magellanica makes a mat of small 
leaves, which take on a glorious bronze 
with the coming of autumn, the plant 


spreading itself into all congenial quar 
ters by means of stolons. The white, 
cup-shaped flowers are borne on half- 
inch stems in abundance in late spring 
and more or less from then until frost, 
a performance that is not to be over- 
looked when flowers for the summer and 
fall rock garden are so eagerly sought. 
It may be grown from seeds until propa- 
gating stock is secured, after which di 
vision of the underground stolons will 
give rapid increase. 





SPIRZ:A DECUMBENS. 


The advent of rock gardening on the 
horticultural scene has brought a de 
mand for every kind of dwarf shrub 
that is at all suitable for the work 
Among the lesser known subjects of 
this class is an alpine spirea, 8S. decum- 
bens (S. procumbens, of some lists), 
which comes to us from the high peaks 
of the Tyrol. It is a tiny thing, not 
over six inches high, clothed in small 
gray green leaves and corymbs, about 
two inches across, of white flowers in 
late spring. Speaking from the garden 
standpoint, it is quite like a minute 8S. 
Vanhouttei. Like many alpines, it does 
not thrive in the hot sun of the middle 
west, doing best here on a north slope 
or where a rock shields it during the 
hottest part of the day. In such a sit 
uation, in a gritty, limestone soil, it will 
go gayly about the task of spreading 
its beauty by means of underground 
runners. And it is by means of these 
runners that the plant is easiest propa 
gated, though hardwood cuttings, han- 
dled like others of the spiraria section 
of spirea, root readily, and it may be 
grown from spring-sown seeds. 





CAMASSIAS. 


Gardeners are in deep debt to the lily 
family for the numerous fine things it 
has contributed to the making of our 
gardens. Yet we have not exhausted all 
of the good material which is to be 
found in the 200 genera and 2,000 
species embraced in the family when 
we confine ourselves to the members 
usually found in gardens. That thought 
is directed particularly to the genus 
ecamassia, consisting of six or seven 
known species which inhabit the United 
States from Pennsylvania westward, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


but mostly confined to the extreme west. 
Botanically, they are near to the squills 


(scilla), though they are larger and 
handsomer, and for that reason, it is 
hard to understand why they have 


missed the popularity of squills. 

The species of greatest importance at 
the present stage of American horticu! 
ture, not necessarily because it is thie 
best, but rather because it is the 
of the readily obtainable ones, is C. 
Leichtlinii. It grows two or three fect 
high, with large, usually regular flowers 
in a long raceme, opening from the bot 
tom upward over a long period. The 
long-flowering habit of camassia is, in 
cidentally, one of its best recommenda. 
tions. In the case of the species under 
consideration, geographical forms occur, 
varying in color from white through 
cream and blue to reddish purple. That, 


OVER 750 DEALERS 


in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J. &P.” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


best 





are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 


Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 
*Nigrette Mary Hart 


(*New this year) 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 


Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper 


JACKSON & PERKINS C0. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN HOLLY, 





BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box O, PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


OFFER: PIN OAKS, 3 to 6 ins. in diameter, 15 to 20 ft. high, specimen 
stock. NORWAY MAPLE, in all grades. 
MAPLE. Beautiful AMERICAN ARBOR-VITA,, specimen trees 15 to 18 ft. 
nursery-grown, 
ARBOR-VITA,, sheared, 3 to 4 ft. PFITZER JUNIPER, 4 to 5-ft. spread. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 3 to 4 ft. DOUGLAS SPRUCE, 3 to 6 ft. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 4 to 8 ft., and many other greens, RHO- 
DODENDRONS, etc., especially suited for large estate and park planting. 
Very attractive prices on this material will be made. Inspection invited. 


ROCK MAPLE and SILVER 


3 to 8 ft. high. PYRAMIDAL 
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MARCH 15, 1935 
too, is a factor that should endear the 
species to gardeners, making it possible 
to use the plant in numerous color com 
binations. To distinguish this species 
from others, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve that the segments of the perianth 
in drying twist about the seed pod, sug 
gesting bonbons, a character not present 
in any other species that I have grown. 

Cc. Cusickii is rarely seen at present 
and was never plentiful in eastern gar- 
dens. Nor is it abundant in nature, ac 
cording to western flora, being confined 
to rather restricted areas in Oregon. In 
fact, I know of no commercial source 
of supply at this time. I had it years 
ago from Gillett, of Massachusetts, but 
lost it in moving from the old garden. 
Assuredly, it is worth some searching, for 
as I remember the plant, it is better in 
than 


some respects the first-named 
species. It is lower, for one thing, 
growing about twelve to fifteen inches 


high, though a height of three feet is 
mentioned for natural specimens. The 
leaves are broader and more numerous 
than in any other species, and an indi 
vidual raceme may contain more than 
a hundred delicate blue flowers. 

Although I have bought bulbs labeled 
C. Howellii a number of times, it now 
appears that none of them has been 
that species. Herbarium specimens 
show it to be a foot-high plant with 
pale purple flowers on spreading pedi- 
eels. It is not in the trade so far as I 
have been able to find out and is men- 
tioned here merely as something to 
work for. 

Aside from C. Leichtlinii, C. Quamash, 
which seems much confused in the trade 
with our common eastern species, C. 
esculenta, is the best of the readily 
available kinds. In its sky-blue form, 
it does not, according to my taste, have 
to take second place in any company. 
It grows to two feet in height, the flow- 
er color varying from near white to the 
deepest of blues. Botanically, it is dis 
tinguished by the irregular perianth, 
which in wilting falls unsymmetrically 
about the seed pod. 

No mention need be made of C. eseu- 
lenta, as it is quite well known, being 
found from the Alleghenies to the 
Rockies and, in its variety angusta, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Camassias are of easy culture, being 
hardy so far as I have grown them and 
withstanding more dry weather than 
their occurrence in moist meadows 
would indicate. It is true, though, that 
the best specimens will be found in soil 
that does not get too dry during the 
early growth and flowering of the 
plants. They do well in sun or in light 
shade. As the bulbs naturally produce 
no offsets, propagation is from seeds, 
which germinate as readily as onions, 
and the plants bloom during their third 
or fourth year. 





ORANGE TREE PATENTED. 


According to Rummler, Rummler & 
Woodworth, Chicago patent lawyers, 
the following plant patent was issued 
March 5: 


No. 124—Orange tree. 
heim, Cal. 
tree 
fruit. 


Pearl C. Mohn, Ana- 
A new and distinct variety of orange 
characterized by the seedlessness of its 





ALEx CUMMING, JR., secretary of Bris- 
tol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn., re 
cently addressed the members of the Ki- 
wanis Club, Manchester, on “Flowers— 
New Kinds and How They Are Cre- 
ated.” 
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TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 
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U, S. Plant Patent No. 110 


Actual picture of 2 year 18 inch branches 
showing unique branchlet character. Note 
that every tiny per- 
fectly erect 


weak lateral is 


A ready-made hedge when planted! Prac- 


tically no trimming is necessary Saves 


you 2 to 3 years work and waiting for hedge effect Truehedge is cheaper in the long 


run, superior in beauty, has better foliage is perfectly hardy, drought resisting and 
rust immune. Will displace tender by-gone hedging 


Forms individual “Accent Spires’ and trimmed shapes resembling Boxwood. 


The greatest plant success of a decade. 
Proved by the fact that over 150,000 
plants have been sold, with practically 
no advertising, since introduction in 
New York last July. 


WHOLESALE PRICE 
LIST 


(Berberis Thunbergii Pluriflora Erecta) 


Per10 Per100 Per 1000 
9-12 in. .. $2.00 $14.00 $120.00 
12-15 in. . 2.50 19.00 165.00 
15-18 in. .... 3.00 24.00 220.00 
18-24 in. .. . 3.50 30.00 275.00 
24-30 in. .. 4.50 40.00 350.00 
5 to 25 will be furnished at the 10 rate; 


25 to 250 at the 100 rate; 250 or more 
at the 1000 rate. (Packing additional.) 






Average 2 year og 
Common Be 
plant without trim 
ming 





plant without trim 
ming 


WHEN you may hav Columnberry Hedging 
WHY consider old-time Barberry 


DISTRIBUTORS OF TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 


Adams Nursery, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; Bay State Nurseries, Framingham, Mass., and North 


Abington, Mass.; Step 


hen Hoyt’s Sons Co., New Canaan, Conn.; Jackson & Perkins Co., New- 


ark, N. Y.; R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich.; Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 


Stock will be available at the above 


nurseries for the prices shown in 


this adv. or from 


THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY 


Introducers of Truehedge Columnberry 


Painesville, Ohio 


Established 1881 


New Spring Trade List and Surplus List on Request 





—CHOICE PERENNIALS— 
Limited Surplus of Husky Plants 
$2.00 per 100; $16.00 per 1000—German 
Iris, mixed; Giant-flowered Pansies. 

$4.00 per 100; $32.00 per 1000—<Achil- 
lea Tomentosa; Agrostemma Coronaria; 
Aster Alpinus; Hardy Carnations, mixed ; 
Cerastium Tomentosum; Rock Garden 
Dianthus, mixed; Lamium Maculatum; 
Lemon Lily; Double Hollyhocks, mixed; 
Iceland Poppies, mixed; Hardy Phlox, 
mixed; Pyrethrum Roseum, mixed; 
Physostegia Virginica; Primula Vulga- 
ris; Sedums, 50 varieties; Shasta Daisy; 
Sweet William, choice mixed; Violas, 
mixed; Alliums; Alyssum Sax. Comp.; 
Anthemis. 

$7.00 per 100; $56.00 per 1000—Del- 
phiniums Gold Meda! Hybrids. 

25 at the 100 rate; 200 at the 1000 
rate. No orders under $2.00. At these 
low prices, cash only. All offers subject 
to prior sale. Stock limited—when ex- 
hausted offer is withdrawn. 


Sylvia Gardens... D.2.Waverly, N.Y. 











Special Rooted Cutting Offer of 


Hardy Garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


and the 


New Hybrid Koreans 


You Will Need These for Your 
Spring Trade 


Write for Special Illustrated 
Trade Circular 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 















SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 








American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tu . Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
8 um Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


SPRING BUSINESS. 


Members of the trade in some cases 
are reporting a much better demand 
than a year ago, while others state that 


both requests for catalogues and or- 
ders are not up to those of 1934. Were 
there but some confidence restored in 


the business world we could reasonably 
expect a decidedly better spring. 
Building costs and labor are still far 
too high to encourage much building, 
which would naturally give a decided 
fillip to the nursery business. 

The volume of advertising of hardy 
plant material is already far ahead of 
that of 1934. There are other encour- 
aging signs and no need for pessimism. 
Americans are surely and steadily be- 
coming more garden conscious. It is up 
to us to do what we can to stimulate 
the growing interest by selling mate- 
rial which will please and encourage 
them, to say nothing about assisting 
beginners with sound practical advice 
which may mean much when it comes to 
the final analysis. 





WINTER INJURIES. 


It is too early to determine just how 
much damage has been done to woody 
plants. Mareh and early April, with 
their brighter sunshine, bitter winds 
and often arid atmosphere, are hard on 
all forms of plant life, and the full 
toll will not be known for some weeks. 
Here forsythias are unharmed, although 


but a few miles away the only flower 
buds alive are those below the snow 
line. From some sections come reports 


of serious winter killing, but I do not 
think it will be so serious and wide- 
spread as a year ago. No apparent 
damage has been done to hybrid rhodo- 
dendron buds; these are proving much 
hardier than we had supposed, for even 
in 1933-34, with the lowest readings 
recorded in over sixty years, a large 
proportion of them came through un- 
seathed. Azalea Kaempferi, which died 
back rather badly a year ago and lost 
many flower buds, has suffered again. 

In some sections, we hear, last year’s 
wood made on the cut-back California 
privet has been killed again, which 
should be a blessing if it will teach 
persons to cease planting this pretty 
but undependable variety simply be- 
cause of its cheapness. 

It is pretty certain that the peach 
crop in New England again will be vir- 
tually nil, also that Baldwin apples, 
which were either badly weakened or 
killed outright in 1933-34, are going to 
suffer still more. 


Climbing roses, where unprotected, 
are rather badly killed back in many 
cases, but amateurs protected their 


plants more thoroughly last fall, so that 
there should be a fair show of bloom 
next summer. The old Wichuraiana va- 
rieties, like Dorothy Perkins, although 
hardier than the large-flowered ones, 
are not popular; there are few calls 
for them today, while Tausendschoen is 
virtually unsalable. Buyers ask for the 
newer varieties, like Golden Climber, 
The New Dawn, Princess Van Orange, 
Easlea’s Golden Rambler, Mermaid, 


Jacotte and Daydream, although that 
fine quintet, American Pillar, 
Wallace, Dr. Van Fleet, Silver Moon 
and Paul’s Searlet, leads all others in 
sales. Mme. Gregoire Staechelin is an- 
other which is increasing in favor. 





THE ADVANCING SEASON. 


We are now within a measurable dis 
tance of spring, and the most hectic 
part of the year is near. Most of the 
snow and much ice has gone, but frost 
is still quite deep in the ground. It 
has been a milder winter than in 1933 
34, although already during 1935 we 
have accumulated a deficiency of tem 
perature amounting to 156 degrees. 
March is likely to be a treacherous 
month. As late as April 3 in 1916, we 
had the heaviest snowstorm of the en- 
tire winter, the fall being twelve 
inches on the level. These late snows 
do not, of course, last long, but thev 
cause vexatious delays. Precipitation 
for the winter in the form of snow to 
date amounts to forty-five inches, which 
is above normal, but far from being a 
record. Rainfall has been over the 
average. 

Vegetation is earlier 
but far below the mean. Galanthus 
byzantinus and Elwesii are flowering 
abundantly sinee the snows whieh cov 
ered them in December melted. Cro 
cus Tomasinianus was flowering March 
4, which is later than usual. Museari 
azureum showed color March 8. March 
10 the first of the lovely golden trum- 
pets of Narcissus minimus was partly 
expanded. MHelleborus viridis, with its 
well branched heads of greenish flow- 
ers, did not mind the zero spells of 


than in 1934, 


weather and is now flowering, while 
H. niger altifolius, also called maxi- 


mus, which was flowering well before 





——SHADE TREES— 
NORWAY MAPLE 


Per 10 
$7.50 





Ask for quotations on: 


Ash Linden 

Birch Maples 

Catalpa Bungei Oak 

Elm Plane 

Crabs Poplar 

Larch Japanese Cherry 


TITUS NURSERY CoO. 
Waynesboro, Va. 














Mugho Pine, 5-yr., 
Douglas ew, 4-yr., 





TT. 2 ins . 
Blue Spruce, 4-yr., T, 4 to 8 ins.. 
Balsam Fir, 4-yr., TT. 
250 of the same kind and size at the 1000 rate. 
Many varieties of seedlings at $5.00 and $6. 
per 1000. Ask for price list. — 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 


Mary 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


is again starting 
but the dwarfer 


December came in, 
to open some flowers, 


oe 


form, H. niger precox, is a little later, | 


and H. orientalis, called the Lenten 
rose, will not open its purplish pink flow- 
ers for at least a fortnight yet. 
the mulch of leaves some flowers are 
open on Hepatica triloba, as well as 
on Viola odorata Rosina and single Rus- 
sian, but a short time will pass before 
we see touches of color from arabis, 
drabas and other early herbs. 





THE ROSE SITUATION. 


It is pretty evident that good hardy 
roses are going to be in rather short 
supply this season, and with anything 
like the demand there was for these 
last spring, there will not be enough 
to go around. Certain popular varieties 
are scarce, and prices on these are 
likely to go higher. 

No lists of the best hybrid tea roses 
are ever likely to agree thoroughly, but 
in popularity and all-around good quaii- 
ties the following list stands high in 
this section: Lady Margaret Stewart, 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Ville de Paris, Mrs. 
Erskine Pembroke Thom, Edith Nellie 
Perkins, President Herbert Hoover, 
Betty Uprichard, Margaret McGredy, 
Etoile de Hollande, Wilhelm Kordes, 
Columbia, Radiance, Duchess of Wel- 
lington and Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 








There is good demand for such less 
20.000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Early Richmond, 2-year, XX 


and #} inch. 
SPIR-/%A, Vanhouttei, 

and 4 to 5 feet 
ELMS, American, 


5.000 3 to 4 feet 


25,000 Vase and Mo- 


line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 
10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 
3.000 ARBOR-VIT2, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet 


SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet 


600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 


1,000 


5 to 8 feet 


spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT.®, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet 


Send for list on many other items 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 
Establishe d 
1875 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana 














TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite2 for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 














GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 











Dept. AN Fryeburg, Maine 
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dependable varieties as Los Angeles, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Padre, M. G. A. 
Van Rossem and Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 
In the hybrid perpetual section, calls 
are far fewer than twenty years ago, 


put there are signs of their coming 
back into favor on account of their 


greater hardiness and vigor and supe- 
rior fragranee. Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mme. Albert Barbier, Mrs. John Laing, 
Magna Charta, Captain Hayward, 
Prince Camille de Rohan and George 
Ahrends are leaders, and there is some 
demand for the newer Max Krause and 
Peony of Fragrance. In the polyantha 
section, the calls are mainly away from 
the small tight double varieties and 
strongly toward such fine kinds as 
Else Poulsen, Kirsten Poulsen, Chatillon 
Rose, Salmon Spray and Gruss an 
Aachen, although Mrs. R. M. Finch, 
Mme. Cecile Brunner, Gloria Mundi and 
Golden Salmon are in good demand. 





COMMUNITY TREE CENSUS. 


Twelve thousand trees on _ public 
property in Lake Forest, Ill., a wealthy 
suburb of Chicago, are the subject of a 
community census. 


For two months City Forester Alex 
Pirie and his men have been placing 
identification tags on the trees in 


streets and public parks, noting the 
health of each tree as the tagging is 
done. More than 7,000 trees have al- 
ready been thus identified. 

Each tree is given a card in a file 
in the Lake Forest forestry depart- 
ment, bearing a notation as to its 
health or illness. By a series of peri- 
odical inspections it is planned eventu- 
ally to have a case history of every 
publicly owned tree on file. It is even 
hoped that the owners of some 100,- 
000 other trees in yards and on pri- 
vate estates will codperate to make 
the tree census complete for the sub- 
urb. 

Already the work has paid dividends, 
in the discovery of a disease that at- 
tacks elms, known as cytosporum wilt. 
Discovery of the blight at this stage 
will enable action to halt its spread. 

About five per cent of the 7,000 trees 
examined are ailing, and the destruc- 
tion of one per cent may be necessary 
for the good of the rest. 

The experiment station of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Wooster, O., is aiding in the 
work of discovering disease. Branches 
from suspended trees are sent there 
for diagnosis. 

About fifty per cent of Lake Forest’s 
trees are elms, and twenty per cent 
maples. A large proportion of the re- 
maining thirty per cent are oaks. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
(Concluded from page 10.) 


adaptable to the Pacific northwest and many 
more rare and beautiful plants seldom listed. 
Western natives are also well represented. The 
list is the culmination of fifteen or more years 
of effort. High spots in the list are white del- 
Phiniums, violas, sisyrinchiums, salvias, pent- 
stemons and aquilegias. Rarities include Fuchsia 
Rickarttonii, Lewisia Finchii and pleiospilos. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Lake’s 
Spring wholesale trade list covering a genera! line 
of nursery stock. 

Lamb Nursery, Spokane, Wash.—A 24-page 
leaflet describing new and rare plants, including 
Perennials, natives and flowering shrubs. A fea- 
ture of the list is the indication of the pronuncia- 

of the more difficult terms. 

RM. Co., Three Rivers, Mich.—‘*Pools 
and Rock Gardens,” an attractively prepared 
booklet that contains construction notes and dia- 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 











A Complete Line of 


General Nursery Stock 
in all departments 
for winter storage and spring sales. 
Our Trade List is very complete. 


You should see it before buying. 


16 8 8 8A a a a a a 











The Storrs & Harrison Company 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





grams in addition to a splendid collection of 
half-tone and color engravings featuring suit- 
able plant materials. The book was written by 
Romaine B. Ware, a landscape architect, and is 
the second of this author’s books to be published 
by the Kellogg Co. The only commercial feature 
of the work is the fiyleaf at the back which 
contains the prices for the plants mentioned in 
the catalogue. 

T. Sakata & Co., Yokohama, Japan—‘‘Cata- 
logue of Gardening,’’ printed in Japanese, with 
a full-page frontispiece portraying Rose Nigrette. 

Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa.—aA copi- 
ously illustrated rose catalogue and guide to rose 
culture issued by this 85-year-old firm. The 
crimson blooms of Rose Hollywood decorate the 
cover. In addition to roses, there are offers of 
callas, bedding plants, shrubs and perennials. 

Howard E. Gates’ Famous Cactus Gardens, 
Anaheim, Cal.—A 382-page descriptive illustrated 
price list of cacti, one section of which is de- 
voted to plants of Lower California and the rest 
to a general selection. There are a special group 
of hardy cacti and another of miscellaneous suc- 
culents. Cactus culture is discussed on three 
pages. Mimeograpbed inserts give wholesale 
prices for collect native plants and for other 
items that will be collected on a trip through 
Lower California in May and June of this year. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md.—‘‘Harrisons® 
Planters’ Guide,’’ listing fruit trees, small fruits, 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, hedge 
plants, etc. Orchard planting stock is given most 
space in the catalogue. 

J. D. Long Seed Co., Boulder, Colo.—Spring 
“Garden Book,’’ in which gladioli have a large 
section, but are strongly supported by dahlias, 
flower and vegetable seeds, strawberry plants, 
etc. Special prices for quantity orders on gladi- 
oli and vegetable seeds are included. There is 
also space devoted to comments on various topics 
by Mr. Long and to his announcement that he 
has been joined in the business by one of his 
sons, Everett, a graduate of the University of 
Colorado. 

Paul J. Howard's Horticultural Establishment, 
Los Angeles, Cal.—A catalogue of considerable 


originality, entitled ‘“‘World Treasures from 
Flowerland.”’ The cover decoration represents 
the world and shows from what lands various 
flower specialties are garnered by this firm. 
Among the more important sections are those 
devoted to roses, camellias, perennial flowering 
plants, annuals, evergreens, shrubs, deciduous 
flowering shrubs, dahlias and bulbous subjects. 
Of more than ordinary interest are views of the 
garden ey 4 maintained by the firm at Los 
Angeles. ther good illustrations depict special- 
ties, such as tree peonies, Strelitzia Regine, 
streptocarpus and double Shasta daisies. 

Locke Nursery & Floral Co., New Braunfels, 
Tex.—A leaflet describing five new roses offered 
by the firm. 

J. Charles McCullough Seed Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
—Annual catalogue, similar in style to last 
year’s edition, the cover feature being changed 
to Nasturtium Gleam Hybrids, however. Bulbous 
items and nursery stock supplement the up-to- 
date flower and vegetable lists that make the 
major part of the catalogue. 

Beckert’s Seed Store, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Beck 
ert’s fifty-eighth seed annual, having a neat cover 
design of black and gold on gray. Most space 
is given to flower and vegetable seed offers, with, 
however, additions of giladioli, dahlias and other 
tuberous items and accessories. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass.—Annua! 
catalogue, of 144 pages, with splendid color work 
on the cover showing the new Zinnia Fantasy 
on the front and Phlox Columbia on the back. 
The usual good style of make-up is followed, with 
clear printing and effective layout, as well as 
copious illustrations. Major sections are those 
devoted to annual and perennial flower seeds, 
vegetable seeds, hardy lilies, gladioli, nursery 
stock, including roses in large variety, and peren- 


nial plants. Collections are featured throughout 
the book. 
Colorado Seed Co., Denver, Colo. — “Garden 


Book"’ for 1985, a compactly arranged, clearly 
printed production of sixty-four pages, copiously 
illustrated with half tones. Glorious Gleam Hy- 
brid nasturtiums decorate the front cover. The 
contents cover garden requirements well. 
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Fruit Tree Planting 


H. B. Tukey Discusses Outlook 
for Fruit Tree Planting in East 


Affecting the fruit tree situation, the 
trend of planting by orchardists was 
discussed in the March 1 issue under 
this head. The second factor operating 
in eastern orchards to affect fruit tree 
planting is the severe winter of 1933-34. 
In general, the final estimates of dam- 
age to bearing fruit trees of the east 
have not been overstated. The figures 
from New York state show 1,361,000 
dead apple trees and 2,054,000 injured, 
out of a total of 7,281,000. Only 510,000 
of the state’s 1,684,000 peach trees were 
classed as uninjured. Pears showed a 
total of 617,000 dead or injured trees 


—— 

















Bark Splitting of Cherry Trees. 


This is reaching major proportions in eastern 
orchards and is being held responsible for the 
loss of many trees not covered in original esti- 
mates of winter injury. 


from a total of 2,068,000. Sour cherries 
showed 190,000 dead or injured from 
772,000. Sweet cherries showed 47,000 
injured among a total of 104,900, 
Plums and prunes showed 147,000 dead 
or injured from 455,000 growing. 
Grapes showed 14,759,000 dead or in- 
jured vines from 37,266,000 growing. 
Of course, the extent of this damage de- 
pends in part upon how severely the 
trees were injured. A year ago this 
time there was a fair likelihood that 
many injured trees would recover. Un 
fortunately, a dry spring interfered 
with recovery, while the winter of 
1934-35 has been sufficiently severe to 
add to the damage. 

Taking sour cherries as an example, 
the figures of injury would lead one to 
believe that the sour cherry trees of 
the state are not in serious condition. 
This does not mean to imply that the 
figures are inaccurate—merely that the 
situation has changed. In an orchard 
just below the writer’s home, the sour 
cherry trees apparently made good re- 
covery last summer and bore a good 
crop. Along in October, however, the 


trees showed signs of wilting. During 
December many of the twigs showed 


shriveling. In February of this year 
when the orchard was being pruned, 
there was much indication of dead and 
dying trees. Split bark on the trunks 
is also not uncommon. These facts only 
tend to emphasize that trees which 
have been injured by winter cold are 
not recovering in some localities quite 
so well as had been hoped. 

Speaking of varieties, Baldwin was, 
of course, most severely injured. The 
records show 1,051,000 dead or injured 
trees from 1,670,000 bearing trees in 
commercial orchards in New York state. 
Rhode Island Greening showed 262,000 
out of 733,000 dead or injured; McIn- 
tosh and Wealthy showed little, if any, 
injury; Twenty Ounce, King, Ben Davis 
and Northern Spy also showed appreci 
able injury. 

From other states in the east, filed re- 
ports indicate that Maine suffered a 
loss of 14 per cent of the total apple 
trees; New Hampshire, 13 per cent; 
Vermont, 10 per cent; Massachusetts, 
4 per cent; Rhode Island, 7 per cent; 
Connecticut, 6 per cent; Pennsylvania, 6 
per cent, and Michigan, 5 to 10 per 
cent in the less favorable fruit-growing 
areas. 


Requires Replacement. 


Not only then does the sudden loss 
of trees mean a demand for immediate 
replacement, but also the injury to trees 
not killed outright seems of a nature to 
eall for gradual replacement over a 
period of years ahead. Of course, no 
one can tell just what will happen, but 
the present indication is that injured 
trees will never be quite so good as they 
were and many of them will go out in 
the next few years. 

Furthermore, there is a temporary 
swing toward hardier varieties of all 
kinds. The Rochester peach, which has 
been condemned in some sections be- 
cause of its susceptibility to brown rot, 
unattractiveness and small size when 
overloaded on the tree, has received a 
new lease on life because of its splen 
did performance during 1933-34. Like- 
wise, South Haven, Oriole, Greensboro, 
Carman, Chili and Crosby have been 
called for because of the same qualities 
of winter hardiness. Hardiness, then, 
while not a factor that may be long re- 





New land — Heavy-rooted 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
| 
| 


We have them by the millions. Premier, 
Blakemore, Pear! and Dunlaps, also Gem 
everbearers. Cumberland Black Raspberry 
Tips and 2-year-old plants. 

Wholesale Prices. 


| WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box W, Sawyer, Mich. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


membered as a character necessary in a 
varietvy—memory is short—may be con- 
sidered as a factor in the present de- 
mand for particular varieties from the 
nursery. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
it would seem that recent winter injury 
has had an appreciable effect upon east- 
ern orcharding and the trend of plant- 
ing. This trend should be reflected in 
the nursery business not as a short- 
lived spasmodic demand for fruit trees, 
but should be expected to continue over 
a period of years. 





APPLES FOR ORNAMENTALS. 


Seventy kinds of ornamental apples 
and ecrabapples, nearly all of which are 
in the trade, are briefly described in a 
circular from the state experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. Directions on 
the culture and training of these popu- 
lar shrubs and trees are also given. A 
copy of the circular may be obtained 
upon request. 

“One or more of the kinds of crabs 
may be used for each purpose that al- 
most any other tree or shrub may fill 
in the landscape design,” says Prof. 
G. P. Van Eseltine, station pomologist 
and author of the cireular. “They may 
be used as specimen shrubs or trees 
on the lawn, shrubs for the corners of 
buildings, background plants in the 
shrub border, park trees and as hedges. 
For the last-named purpose, one may 
use shrubby types and hold the hedge 
to five or six feet in height, or taller 





TwentyMillion 





—S 
Pre 
(Sieg >) trrawberry Plants 


Pas y One of the largest stocks of 
Strawberry Plants in _ the 
country. Complete list of all 
the leading varieties, includ- 
ing New Dorsett and Fairfax. 
Also Raspberries, Dewberries, Grapes 
and other small fruit plants. 

sking out service for Nurserymen and 
— poatne plants not in stock, shipping 
direct to their customers under tags and permits 
furnished by aon. We guarantee safe arrival on 
o_o Write for Wholesale 

‘ice List 






rane BPRS ae 
ARE {= E. W. TOWNSEND SONS 
Cane NURSERIES 

— Salisbury, Maryland 











RFFS NURSERY 


Offers the BEST in 
Small Fruit Plants 


Retain the confidence of your 


stomers by furnishing them 


cu 
the Best Up-to-date Varieties and Disease-free 
Plants. 





Shipments direct under your tags, to avoid delay. 


Distributors for the Ohio Small Fruit 
Improvement Association 


ORNAMENTALS—EVERGREENS 
Send for Wholesale Price List 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 
1500-acre Nursery, Orchards and Seed Farms 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 














RASPBERRIES 
Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 
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10,000 NORWAY MAPLE 


2 and 3-year whips, 
fairly well branched 


2.000 HAWTHORN 
PAUL'S DOUBLE SCARLET 


2 and 3-year, well branched 


Wire our expense for special quotations 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
2230 S. E. Morrison St. 
Portland, Oregon 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
NORTH CAROLINA 
L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Augusta, Georgia 


LINVILLE 
Address: 
Catalogue upon request 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











THE SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Ia. 


A reliable source for a complete 
line of 


“Quality Nursery Stock” 


Write for our Wholesale Catalogue 











American Elm, up to 2'4 ins. diam- 
Mugho Pine, B.& B., 12x12 to 18x18. 
Norway Spruce, B. & B., 2 to 3 ft. 
White Spruce, B. & B., 2 to 3 ft. 
Special prices on carload lots. 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, INC. 








Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











types may be employed for a height 
of fifteen to twenty feet. 

“Perhaps the charm of bloom makes 
the greatest appeal, but those who ap- 
preciate the value of attractive fruit 
should pay especial attention to some 
of these plants, particularly the Asiatic 
types. These fruits are nearly all 
small, yellow to bright red, and are 
generally borne in great abundance. 
In many species they may persist on 
the branches until early spring.” 

Professor Van Eseltine gives directions 
on propagation, culture, pruning and 
the control of insects and diseases. 
He also presents a grouping of the va- 
rieties by special characteristics, such 
as double or semidouble-flowered varie- 
ties, weeping forms, red-leaved types, 
ete. A grouping of the varieties ac- 
eording to date of bloom enables one 
to select varieties that will afford a 
display from the middle part of May 
to the middle part of June. 





SEED BED COVERING. 


Unsatisfactory stands of seedlings 


grown for rootstocks on the heavy 
soils characteristic of western New 
York nurseries led to tests with va 


rious seed bed coverings on the nursery 
farm at the state experiment station, 
at Geneva. Granulated peat moss, 
mulch paper, bank sand and soil were 
compared over a period of three years 
as a covering for seedlings of cherry, 
plum, apple and pear, with substan- 
tially the same results. The peat moss 
made the best showing, with 5,354 
seedlings as compared with 4,789 seed- 
lings under the paper mulch, 2,229 
seedlings under the sand and 2,056 
seedlings with the soil covering. 

“In the production of seedling root- 
stocks for fruit trees, a serious prob- 
lem in securing a good stand is the 
penetration of the seedlings through 
the soil coverage,” says Dr. H. B. 
Tukey, who is in charge of the sta- 
tion’s rootstock investigations. “Fruit 
tree seeds are planted either in the fall 
or very early spring, and there is am- 
ple opportunity for the soil above the 
seed to become firmly compacted prior 
to germination. The problem is ac- 
centuated on western New York nurs- 
ery soils, which are characteristically 
heavy. 

“In seeking a remedy, tests were 
carried on with peat moss, bank sand, 
muleh paper and soil on an Ontario 
elay loam, which is a good nursery soil 
and one on which it had been repeat- 
edly observed that the stand of seed- 
lings was not satisfactory. The trials 
were continued through three seasons 
on cherry, apple, plum and pear, with 
the granulated peat moss covering giv- 
ing uniformly the best results. The 
material is easily applied, requires no 
further attention and has the advan- 
tage of improving the texture of the 
soil for the remainder of the season. 
It must be well soaked before apply- 
ing, or it may blow badly. Peat moss 
makes it possible to grow seedlings 
successfully on soils which are heavy 


and likely to affect emergence ad- 
versely.” 
Detailed information about these 


tests, together with various other root- 
stock and plant propagation experi- 
ments, is contained in a recent bulletin 
under the title, “Random Notes on 
Fruit Tree Rootstocks and Plant Propa- 
gation.” 





Write for New 
Grade Count List 


Pink Radiance, Red Radiance, 


Los Angeles, Teplitz, Talisman, 
President Herbert Hoover and 


many others. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 








Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 
PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


Ulmus Pamila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fall delivery. 


Seedlings grown on contract. 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 











MAHALEB SEED 
Local seed. High 
germinating quality. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 

















HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











Canterbury Foxtuod 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
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Perennials to Propagate 


Gabriel Simon Writes on Plants 
Deserving Nurserymen’s Attention 


DOUBLE SHASTA DAISY. 


Although Shasta daisies are native 
over a large area and have been under 
cultivation for centuries, they are still 
great favorites in many gardens because 
they are such prolific bloomers and they 
work in so marvelously with other flow- 
ers both in the perennial border and in 
artistic arrangements in vases or bas- 
kets. 

A great deal of work has been done 
to improve the common field daisy from 
time to time, but the outstanding ac- 
complishment is the double form intro- 
duced by Richard Diener. This plant 
varies from a semidouble to an ex- 
tremely double form, with either narrow 
or wide petals, which may be straight 
or frilled. The semidouble form with 
frilled petals, similar to the new frilled 
zinnia, has been the most popular with 
our trade. 

The height of the blooming period is 
late June and July in Ohio, but the 
Shasta daisy has a scattering of flowers 
all through the summer. The stiff, 
straight stems vary in length from 
twelve to twenty inches. This daisy is 
extremely hardy here and is not par- 
ticular as to soil so long as it is well 
drained. It should be exposed to the 
sun throughout most of the day. 

These daisies come readily from seeds, 





WHAT WOULD YOU 
SAY TO THIS CUSTOMER 
Ey tHose oocs otek 


HAVE RUINED EZ 





@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 
keep the dogs away? 

Just make a spray using 1)4 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water 
(use no soap). Spray this on the lower 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- 
mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 


7 plack 
Raf 


a a 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 


# Louisville, Kentucky 


PROTECTS 








SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE 





but, of course, are not all true. How- 
ever, the single form is far superior to 
any single form we have grown, some 
of the blooms measuring as much as 
three to four inches across. To get 
plants true to type, the simplest method 
of propagation is by division. The dou- 
bles and semidoubles have continued to 
come true to form for three seasons; so 
we have every reason to believe they 
will continue to do so. Present inidiea- 
tions are that it will be a good novelty 
for florists to force under additional 
light. 





LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM. 


Lilium tenuifolium is a charming lit- 
tle early-flowering deep orange lily, 
having a waxy texture. It blooms in 
June, has stems twelve to eighteen 
inches high and is a gorgeous plant for 
the rockery or perennial border. This 
lily thrives in cool, well drained, sandy 
loam in partial shade, but it will also 
do well in the full sun. It propagates 
readily from seeds, forming good bulbs 
in two years in a light sandy soil. Well 
developed bulbs may be planted in the 
fall, about four inches deep, but it is 
better to wait until spring to plant 
small ones. In light soil they often 
reseed naturally. 





LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE. 


Lilium philippinense formosanum is 
unquestionably the outstanding lily in- 
troduced in many years. If its popu- 
larity continues to inerease as it has 
the past few years, it promises to be 
even more popular than the regal lily, 
our stand-by of several decades. It is 
a graceful lily, growing two to three 
feet high outdoors and as much as seven 
to eight feet in the greenhouse. The 
foliage is grassy, on straight, stiff 
stems. The flowers are long, trumpet- 
shaped, white with reddish brown shad- 
ings on the outside, the tips of the 
petals gracefully recurving. It is fra- 
grant. 

This variety propagates easily from 
seeds, producing blooming plants in six 
to seven months, but if you are produe- 
ing bulbs commercially, the size mav be 
inereased considerably by keeping the 
buds picked. It does well in a light, 
sandy loam in partial shade. Plants 
grown outdoors from well developed 
bulbs will begin blooming in June and 
will continue to send up flowering stalks 
all summer until they are killed by 
frost, thereby having a longer season 
of bloom than any other lily yet intro- 


duced. As a forcing lily it has already 
gained much more prominence than 
through its use in the garden. It will 


undoubtedly be many years before there 
will be enough bulbs on the market to 
meet the demand. 





PROPAGATING REDBUD. 


The redbud, Cercis canadensis, is 
readily propagated from seeds. They 
should be started in the autumn, the 
beds or frames being mulched to pre- 
vent lifting of the soil in winter. The 
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seeds will germinate in early spring 
and produce plants six to ten inches 
in height the first year. However, 
other means must be employed to ob- 
tain the white-flowered forms, which 
do not come true from seeds. A suc- 
cessful procedure is described in the 
February, 1935, issue of the “Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin,” as fol- 
lows: 

“Both budding and grafting, with the 
seedlings of the common redbud as a 
stock, have been tried. So far graft- 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY STOCK 


~ Tlex Crenata and Microphyla, annually 
sheared, bushy, thick, 1% to 3-ft. sizes. 
Pyracantha Lalandii, Evonymus Patens, 
Red Barberry, Maples, Pin Oaks and general 
line of quality stock. Priced to sell. 
Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 
Rhododendron Maximum, clumps, 2 to 4 ft., 
$6.00 per 10; Catawbiense, 2 to 4 ft., $7.50 per 
10 Kalmias, Cedars, Hemlocks, Azaleas, 
Dogwood and other plants. Send for list. 
Elk River Evergreen Co., Butler, Tenn. 
California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at_ special prices. 
__ Westminster Nursery. Westminster. Md. 
Bargains in American Elm, Norway and Sug- 
ar Maple, 6 to 8 ft. and up. Some exchanges 
considered. Perry Nurseries, Perry, Iowa. — 
Maple, Linden, Mountain Ash, Locust, Mo- 
line Elms, up to 6-in. caliper, in carload lots 
Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 
500,000 Shruba, Trees, Evergreens; cuttings, 
grafts, seedlings. Strawberry plants. Tree 
seeds. Wholesale. 
Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Ill. 
Fruit, Shade, Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Peonies. Cheap for cash 
Write 
Wayside Nurseries, Stanley, N. Y. 


























PERENNIALS 


Hardy Lilies 
Ready for prompt shipment 
6 at dozen rate; 25 at 100 rate. 
LILIUM HENRYI. Bright ees te 
Oz 





- 100 
First size, 9 in. and up cir...... $2.75 $20.00 
Second size, 8 in. to 9 in. cir.... 2.00 15.00 
Third size, 7 in. to 8 in. cir...... 1.50 10.00 


ALIUM PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM 
(The New Wonder Lily) Hardy. 
2 yr. No. 1, 4 in. to 6 in. cir..... 2 
2 yr. No. 2, 3 in. to 4 in. cir..... 
1 yr. No. 1, 2 in. to 3 in. cir.... E 
1 yr. No. 2, 1% in. to 2 in. cir... .50 3.00 

LILIUM REGALE (Regal Lily). 


BO 
“Ss 
> 
- 
> 
> 
> 


9 in. and up cif... .....ccccseess 2.20 15.00 
8 in. to 9 in. cir.. -_ oscee ee UE 
7 in, to 8 in. cir.. . ° sees Bee 9.00 
6 im. to 7 OM. CP... 0. cccccccece 1.00 7.00 
5 im, 00 6 Be. Glee cccccccccvccses -75 5.00 
4 tm, OO B Om. ClP.c ccc cc vcssecees -50 3.00 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM. White 
Dk. a 0400038600 s0ne 1.7 12.00 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM. Pink and 


white, spotted red 
i at cine eas « - 1.75 12.00 


8 in. to 9 i ert Ts 
LILIUM SUPERBUM. (American Turkscap 


Lily). 
First size ....... <a wtised comes 1.80 12.00 
Terms: F.o.b. Benton Harbor, Mich. Five per 


cent discount for cash with order. Order today 
A, M. Grootendorst, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
New Buddleia Lavender Glory. 

Of a much softer and more pleasing color 
than Magnifica Equally vigorous, hardy and 
floriferous. Over half the available stock for 
this spring is already sold. Strong plants in 
pots, $4.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100. 25 and 50 
at 100 rate, 

William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 








NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Beaver Brand 
Domestic Granulated Peat Moss. 
Quality at a reasonable price 





1 to 4 bags....... ‘ ...80ce each 

>» to 9 bags...... . eae 

10 or MOTO DAGSB..... .cecccecccess 62%c each 

F.o.b. Damascus, Ohio. 

Also packed in 50-Ib., 8-Ib. and 1-lb. bags 

Write for circulars and prices. 
Beaver Peat Products Co., 

Damascus, O. 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

mard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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350 to 400 of these air- 
tight, germ-free wrappings 
can be made per hour. 





Revolite Anti 
septic Nursery- 
man's Tape. 
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This antiseptic 
GERM-KILLING 
NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


promotes health in all 


PREVENTS piece-root grafts! 


7 THIS VERYWHERE this remarkable NURSERYMAN’S 
TAPE has been acclaimed for excep- 
tional efficiency in reducing root knots and 
malformations among piece-root grafts. 
Improvements in stand, ranging from 65% 


to 750, have richly repaid its users. 


It contains a chemical compound, fatal to 
parasites, harmless to plant tissue. Nor 
does Revolite-Antiseptic Nurseryman's 
Tape cause girdling! It forms an air-tight, 
antiseptic, healing wrapper that decom- 
poses before the danger of girdling arises. 
Send for a sample. 





Ordinary Non- 
Medicated Nur- 
seryman's Tape. 


THE 








OLITE 


——— = CORP. 
A Subsidiary of JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK ° NEW JERSEY 


Photographed discs above show 
comparative effects on crown gall 
bacteria. Large test discs contain 
bacteria; two white dots are 
tapes; dark area around one tape 
is region freed from germs 





ing has proved unsuccessful, The 
shoot produced from the graft, after 


consuming the nutriment stored in the 


scion, invariably withered and died. 
On the other hand, budding has been 
most successful, as the following pat 


tial record of experiments at the arbo 


retum shows. 


“One hundred shoots budded at vari 
during July, 1982, on 1 
vear-old stock, resulted in sixty buds. 
Of these, fifty-five left dormant 


ous times 


were 


until Mareh, 1933, and the remaining 
five stock plants were cut just above 
the bud about a month after budding. 


The result on July 28, 1933, was fifty 
five bushy plants five to six feet high, 
and five plants started in July, 19382, 
two to three feet high. This indicates 
that left dormant until the fol 
lowing spring produced by far the best 
plants. 

“On July 1, 1933, 110 plants 2 
budded, of which fiftv-seven 
On July 14, three of 


those 


vears 


old were 


grew on. these 


were cut back just above the bud, and 
on July 28 they had grown eleven 
inches, 

“It is believed that the immersion 
of the buds in the following solution 


before being inserted greatly contrib 


uted to the suecess of the experiment 


(this formula is taken from ‘Nut 
Growing,’ by Robert T. Morris): 2.25 
grams CaCl, 1.25 grams NaCl, 1.50 


grams KC, 1 liter H.O.” 


With 100 shares, par value $100, the 
Hills Nursery, Bristol, Ind., has been in- 
corporated by Hugh and Jessie C. Hills 
and Arthur Sassaman. 





LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 

















eBLOOMSe 


King Alfred Narcissi Than 100 
and Gladioli wholesale Nursery 
Establishments 
Distributors of Northwest's finest are using 






field-gro Bulbs; li £-0 stock 

be Peas fo tera ee i FELINS 
lias Daphne; famous Slager 

lilacs; rare domestic and imported 

Aistnee ‘Nat a nat onall’ cas TYING 
Oregor Gi t Pansy seeds f 

vasbantes 7 . Machines 

» . se mt There IS a Reason 
Roberts & Mathews Co. 


Milwaukie. Oregon E N os 
Milwaukee 


Wholesalers and Retailers Wisconsin 








of finest Northwest Stock 











No. (3 Paper 








Strap Label 
7Sc so00 


(Wot. | Ib. per M.) 





PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 





inexpensive — durable. 
(Prices F.0.8. Newport, Ky.) 








No. 50—Paper (Wired) Label. Wot. 2 Ibs. .$1.40 per M. 
No. 45—Celluloid Pot Label. Wot. 3 Ibs... 5.25 per M. 
Wood or Copper Labels—Al! Styles—LOW PRICES. 
Special prices on Printed Labels upon request. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and LITERATURE. 


National Band & Tag Co.. Inc., Dept. 201, Newport. Ky. 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BURLAP SQUARES Write for Samples and Price List 


FOR BALLING EVERGREENS 


New Dutch Burlap, re-enforced 
natural loom self-edges—not “pat 
ent” self-edges that pull out. Sizes 
s- 





14-in., 16-in., 20-in., 24-in., 28-in.., 
32-in., 36-in., 40-in.; in convenient 
bales of 500 squares. Prices low. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


Make crooked trees straight For 
staking Dahlias, etc. Extra heavy and 
medium weight. Bale lots in sizes 
from 3 to 10 ft 


RAFFIA LESS THAN ¥ u\ | CLEAN - NEAT 
Four best brands of natural—also * | BUNDLES 


colored Bale lots or less 


GRANULATED PEAT - KEEPS THE 


Finely pulverized horticultural 


sett e aetees aoe BETTER JOB \ MOISTURE IN 


Carloads or less. Low prices 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES | «lien a 
We will send full size working samples that will prove in 


Rubrum = Magnificum, Auratum, your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
Tigrinum (single ; and double), other wrapper tor retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
( oe Henryi, Regale, ete., in and delivering a clean, attractive package. 
commercla sizes. . - ~~“ » . 

SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 


GI A DIOLI asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 


Best varieties for garden planting It's waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


Large. high-crowned bulbs. All are . s , : 
11y-in. and up, top size No. 1. Clean If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
' tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 


BOXWOOD now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Sempervirens and Suffruticosa. Al fed 
sizes. bushes, pyramids, standards HASE @ y+ G Q 


etc. Carlots or less 


INSECTICIDES Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 


We carry in stock a full line 
popular commercial brands 














Immediate shipment WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


For Service at All Times, 


Seles or Wise on this High Pressure 


McHUTCHISON & CO. PARAGON SPRAYER 


95 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 








Test it for yourself. Compare results with what you 








ai Sa 
a eee Fl have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 


PERFECTION MARKERS = 7s 
5 come tigi) spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery 


stock, whitewash your greenhouses, barns and 


will desig- rs - ES ae ° . . 

nate your ‘ tool sheds, inside and out. Note how easily 

stock with ad slive 3 tr 

pe sp cnang “ this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 Ibs. uniform 

assurance 

and econ- 1” 2 

omy. pump handle. Automatic agitator prevents 
Made of : 

Pi oon dae solution from settling. We guarantee it never 

steel, fin- \y / " - oo . _— 

. while us : ays P sts you 

ished gremm bebed @- to clog hile in use Ten day trial costs yo 

amel. Card fully pro- nothing if not satisfied. If your dealer does 

tected yet always in 1] +} > ’ 

full view. not sell the Paragon, mail the coupon today. 
In display grounds 

and in the field, from Transvaal, South Africa, to the 

Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of “PERFECT 

SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) to thousands . 

yf users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very mod- .. 303 State Ave.. HARRISON, OHIO 

erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 


Girard, Kansas 


pressure at the nozzle with little effort at the 





t Office 





